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MSELECT SHORT STORIES 


OLD ESTHER DUDLEY 


= Ovr host having resumed the chair, he, as well as 
Mr. Tiffany and myself, expressed much eagerness to be 
made acquainted with the story to which the loyalist had 
alluded. That venerable man first of all saw fit to moisten 
his throat with another glass of wine, and then, turning his 
face towards our coal fire, looked steadfastly for a few 
moments into the depths of its cheerful glow. Finally, he 
joured forth a great fluency of speech. The generous liquid 
hat he had imbibed, while it warmed his age-chilled blood, 
ikewise took off the chill from his heart and mind, and gave 
an energy to think and feel, which we could hardly have 
xpected to find beneath the snows of fourscore winters. 
lis feelings, indeed, appeared to me more excitable than 
those of a younger man; or, at least, the same degree of 
feeling manifested itself by more visible effects. than if his 
judgement and will had possessed the potency of meridian life. 
At the pathetic passages of his narrative, he readily melted 
into tears. When a breath of indignation swept across his 
spirit, the blood flushed his withered visage even to the roots 
of his white hair; and he shook his clinched fist at the trio 
of peaceful auditors, seeming to fancy enemies in those who 
felt very kindly towards the desolate old soul. But ever 
and anon, sometimes in the midst of his most earnest talk, 
this ancient person's intellect would wander vaguely, losing 
its hold of the matter in hand, and groping for it amid misty 
“shadows. Then would he cackle forth a feeble laugh, and 
“ 
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express a doubt whether his wits—for by that phrase it $ 
pleased our ancient friend to signify his mental powers 
were not getting a little the worse for wear. Af 

Under these disadvantages, the old loyalist’s story 
required more revision to render it fit for the public eve% 
than those of the series which have preceded it; nor shoulk 
it be concealed, that the sentiment and tone of the affair may 
have undergone some slight, or perchance more than sligh 
metamorphosis, in its transmission to the reader through the — 
medium of a thorough-going democrat. The tale itself is a 
mere sketch, with no involution of plot, nor any great » 
interest of events, yet possessing, if I have rehearsed it aright, 
that pensive influence over the mind, which the shadow of 
the old Province House flings upon the loiterer in its 
courtyard. 









The hour had come— the hour of defeat and humiliation 
when Sir William Howe was to pass over the threshold of 
the Province House, and embark with no such triumphal 
ceremonies as he once promised himself, on board the British 
fleet. He bade his servants and military attendants go before 
him, and lingered a moment in the loneliness of the mansion, 
to quell the fierce emotions that struggled in his bosom as 
with a death-throb. Preferable, then, would he have deemed 
his fate, had a warrior’s death left him a claim to the narrow 
territory of a grave, within the soil which the King had given . 
him to defend. With an ominous perception that, as his 
departing footsteps echoed adown the staircase, the sway of 
Britain was passing for ever from New England, he smote 
his clinched hand on his brow, and cursed the ‘destiny that 
had flung the shame of a dismembered empire upon him. 
‘Would to God,’ cried he, hardly repressing his tears | 
of rage, ‘ that the rebels were even now at the door-step ! 
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A blood-stain upon the floor should then bear testimony that 
the last British ruler was faithful to his trust.’ 

The tremulous voice of a woman replied to his exclama- 
tion. ` 

‘ Heaven's cause and the King’s are one,’ it said. ` Go 
forth, Sir William Howe, and trust in Heaven to bring back 
a Royal Governor in triumph.’ 

Subduing at once the passion to which he had yielded 
only in the faith that it was unwitnessed, Sir William Howe 
became conscious that an aged woman, leaning on a gold- 
headed staff, was standing betwixt him and the door. It 
was old Esther Dudley, who had dwelt almost immemorial 
years in this mansion until her presence seemed as inseparable 
from it as the recollections of its history. She was the 
daughter of an ancient and once eminent family, which had 
fallen into poverty and decay, and left its last descendant no 
‘resource save the bounty of the King, nor any shelter except 
within the walls of the Province House.” An office in the 
household, with merely nominal duties, had been assigned to 
her as a pretext for the payment of a small pension, the 
greater part of which she expended in adorning herself with 
an antique magnificence of attire. The claims of Esther 
Dudley's gentle blood were acknowledged by all the 
successive Governors; and they treated her with the 
punctilious courtesy which it was her foible to demand, not 
always with success, from a neglectful world. The only 
actual share which she assumed in the business of the 
mansion, was to glide through its passages and public 
chambers late at night, to see that the servants had dropped 
no fire from their flaring torches, nor left embers crackling 
and blazing on the hearths. - Perhaps it was this invariable 
custom of walking her rounds in the hush of midnight, that 
caused the’ superstition of the times to invest the old woman 
with attributes of awe and mystery; fabling that she had 
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entered the portal of the Province House, none knew whence, 
in the train of the first Royal Governor, and that it was her 
fate to dwell there till the last should have departed. But 
Sir William Howe, if he ever heard this legend, had forgotten 
li. 

‘ Mistress Dudley, why are you loitering here?’ asked 
he, with some severity of tone. ‘It is my pleasure to be 
the last in this mansion of the King.’ 

‘Not so, if it please your Excellency,’ answered the 
time-stricken woman. ‘ This roof has sheltered me long. l 
will not pass from it until they bear me to the tomb of my 
forefathers. What other shelter is there for old Esther 
Dudley, save the Province House or the grave? ` 

‘Now Heaven forgive me!’ said Sir William Howe to 
himself. ‘I was about to leave this wretched old creature 
to starve or beg. ‘Take this, good Mistress Dudley,’ he added. 


putting a purse into her hands, * King George's head on 


these golden guineas is sterling yet, and will continue so, 
I warrant you, even should the rebels crown John Hancock 
their king. That purse will buy a better shelter than the 
Province House can now afford.’ 

‘While the burden of life remains upon me, I will have 
no other shelter than this roof,’ persisted Esther Dudley, 
striking her staff upon the floor, with a gesture that expressed 
immovable resolve. ‘ And when your Excellency returns in 
triumph, I will totter into the porch to welcome you.’ 

‘My poor old friend! ` answered the British General,— 
and all his manly and martial pride could no longer restrain 
a gush of bitter tears. ` This is an evil hour for you and me. 
The province which the King intrusted to my charge is lost. 
I go hence in misfortune—perchance ın disgrace—to return 
no more. And you, whose present being is incorporated 
with the past—who have seen Governor after Governor 1D 
stately pageantry ascend these steps—whose whole life has 
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been an observance of majestic ceremonies, and a worship of 
the King—how will you endure the change? Come with us! 
Bid farewell to a land that has shaken off its allegiance, and 
live still under a Royal government at Halifax.’ 

‘ Never, never! ’ said the pertinacious old dame.  * Here 
will I abide; and King George shall still have one true subject 
in his disloyal province.’ 

‘ Beshrew the old fool! >° muttered Sir William Howe, 
growing impatient of her obstinacy, and ashamed of the 
emotion into which he had been betrayed. ‘ She is the very 
moral of old-fashioned prejudice, and could exist nowhere 
but in this musty edifice. Well, then, Mistress Dudley, 
since you will needs tarry, I give the Province House in 
charge to you. Take this key, and keep it safe until myself, 
or some other Royal Governor, shall demand it of you.’ 

Smiling bitterly at himself and her, he took the heavy 
key of the Province House, and delivering it imto the old 
ladv’s hands, drew his cloak around him for departure. As 
the General glanced back at Esther Dudley's antique figure, 
he deemed her well-fitted for such a charge, as being so 
perfect a representative of the decayed past—of an age gone 
by, with its manners, opinions, faith, and feelings, all fallen 
into oblivion or scorn—of what had once been a reality, but 
was now merely a vision of faded magnificence. Then 
Sir William Howe strode forth, smiting his clinched hands 
together, in the fierce anguish of his spirit; and old Esther 
Dudley was left to keep w ratch in the lonely Province House, 
dwelling there with memory; and if Hope ever seemed to 
flit around her, still it was Memory in disguise. 

The total change of affairs that ensued on the departure 
of the British troops did not drive the venerable lady from 
her stronghold. There was not, for many years afterwards. 
a Governor of Massachusetts; and the magistrates, who had 
charge of such matters,jsaw no objection to Esther Dudlev’s 
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residence in the Province House, especially as they must 
otherwise have paid a hireling for taking care of the premises, 
Which with her was a labour of love. And so they left her 
the undisturbed mistress of the old historic edifice. Many 


“and strange were the fables which the gossips whispered 
about her, in all the chimney-corners of the town. Among 


the time-worn articles of furniture that had been left in the 
mansion, there was a tall, antique mirror, which was well 
worthy of a tale by itself, and perhaps may hereafter be the 
theme of one. The gold of its heavily-wrought frame was 
tarnished, and its surface was so blurred, that the old woman's 


. figure, whenever she passed before it, looked indistinct and 


ghost-like. But it was the general belief that Esther could 
cause the Governors of the overthrown dynasty, with the 
beautiful ladies who had once adorned their festivals, the 
Indian chiefs who had come up to the Province House to hold 
council or swear allegiance, the grim Provincial warriors, the 
severe clergyman—in short, all the pageantry of gone days— 
all the figures that ever swept across the broad plate of glass 
in former times—she could cause the whole to reappear, and 
people the inner world of the mirror with shadows of old life. 
Such legends as these, together with the singularity of her 
isolated existence, her age, and the infirmity that each added 
winter flung upon her, made Mistress Dudley the object both 
of fear and pity; and it was partly the result of either 
sentiment, that. amid all the angry licence of the times, 
neither wrong nor insult ever fell upon her unprotected head. 
Indeed, there was so much haughtiness in her demeanour 
towards intruders, among whom she reckoned all persons 
acting under, the new authorities, that it was really an affair 
of no small nerve to look her in the face. And-to do the 
people justice, stern republicans as they had now become, 
they were well content that the old gentlewoman, in her hoop 
petticoat and faded embroidery, should still haunt the palace 
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ol ruined pride and overthrown power, the symbol of a 


departed system, embodying a history in her person. So, 
Esther Dudley dwelt, year after year, in the Province House,, 


still reverencing all that others had flung aside, still faithful 


to her King, who, so long as the venerable dame yet held her ~ 


post, might be said to retain one true subject in New England. 
and one spot of the empire that had been wrested from him. 

And did she dwell there in utter loneliness? Rumour 
said, not so. Whenever her chill and withered heart desired 
warmth, she was wont to summon a black slave of Governor 
Shirley's from the blurred mirror, and send him in search of 
guests who had long ago been familiar in those deserted 
chambers. Forth went the sable messenger, with the 
starlight or the moonshine gleaming through him, and did 
his errand in the burial ground, knocking at the iron doors 
of tombs, or upon the marble slabs that covered them, and 
whispering to those within: ‘My mistress, old Esther 
Dudley, bids you to the Province House at midnight.’ And 
punctually as the clock of the Old South told twelve, came 
the shadows of the Olivers, the Hutchinsons, the Dudleys, all 
the grandees of a bygone generation, gliding beneath the 
portal into the well-known mansion, where Esther mingled 
with them as if she likewise were a shade. Without 
vouching for the truth of such traditions, it is certain 
that Mistress Dudley sometimes assembled a few of the 
stanch, though crest-fallen old Tories, who had lingered in 
the rebel town during those days of wrath and tribulation. 
Out of a cobwebbed bottle, containing liquor that a Roval 
Governor might have smacked his lips over, they quaffed 
healths to the King, and babbled treason to the Republic, 
feeling as if the protecting shadow of the throne were still 
flung around them. But, draining the last drops of their 
liquor, they stole timorously homeward, and answered not 
again, if the rude mob reviled them in the street. 
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Yet Esther Dudley’s most frequent and favoured guests 
were the children of the town. Towards them she was never 
stern. A kindly and loving nature, hindered elsewhere from 
its free course by a thousand rocky prejudices, lavished itself 
upon these little ones. By bribes of ginger-bread of her own 
making, stamped with a royal crown, she tempted their sunny 
- sportiveness beneath the gloomy portal of the Province House, 

and would often beguile them to spend a whole play day there, 
sitting in a circle round the verge of her hoop petticoat, 
greedily attentive to her stories of a dead world. And when 
these little boys and girls stole forth again from the dark 
mysterious mansion, they went bewildered, full of old feelings 
that graver people had long ago forgotten, rubbing their eves 
at the world around. them as if they had gone astray into 
ancient times, and become children of the past. At home, 
when their parents asked where they had loitered such a 
weary while, and with whom they had been at play, the 
children would talk of all the departed worthies of the 
Province, as far back as Governor Belcher, and the haughty 
damé of Sir William Phipps. It would seem as though they 
had been sitting on the knees of these famous personages, 
whom the grave had hidden, for half a century, and had 
toved with the embroidery of their rich waistcoats, or roguishly 
pulled | the long curls of their flowing wigs. ‘ But 
Governor Belcher has been dead this many a year, would 
the mother say to her little boy. ‘ And did you really see 
him at the Province House?" ‘ Oh yes, dear mother! ves! ’ 
the half-dreaming child would answer. ' But when old 
Fsther had done speaking about him he faded away out of 
his chair.” Thus, without affrighting her little guests, she 
led them by the hand into the chambers of her ‘own desolate 
heart. and made childhood’s fancy discern the ghosts that 
haunted there. 
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Living so continually in her own circle of ideas, and 
never regulating her mind by a proper reference to present 
things, Esther Dudley appears to have grown partially crazed. 
It was found that she had no right sense of the progress 
and true state of the Revolutionary war, but held a constant 
faith that the armies of Britain were victorious on every field» 
and destined to be ultimately triumphant. Whenever the 
town rejoiced for a battle won by Washington, or Gates, or 
Morgan, or Greene, the news, in passing through the door of 
the Province House, as through the ivory gate of dreams, 
became metamorphosed into a strange tale of the prowess of 
Howe, Clinton, or Cornwallis. Sooner or later, it was her 
invincible belief, the colonies would be prostrate at the 
footstool of the King. Sometimes she seemed to take for 
granted that such was already the case. On one occasion, 
she startled the town’s people by a brilliant illumination of 
the Province House, with candles at every pane of glass, and 
a transparency of the King’s initials and a crown of light, in 
the great balcony window. ‘The figure of the aged woman, 
in the most gorgeous of her mildewed velvets and»brocades, 
was seen passing from casement to casement, until she paused 
before the balcony, and flourished a huge kev above her head. 
Her wrinkled visage actually gleamed with triumph, as if the 
soul within her were a festal lamp. 


‘What means this blaze of light? What does old 
Esther's joy portend?’ whispered a spectator. ‘It is 
frightful to see her gliding about the chambers, and rejoicing 
there without a soul to bear her company.’ 


‘Tt is as if she were making merry in a tomb,’ said 
another: 

‘Pshaw! It is no such mystery, observed an old 
man, after some brief exercise of memory. ~* Mistress 
Dudley is keeping jubilee for the King of England's birthday.’ 


. 
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Then the people laughed aloud, and would have thrown 
mud against the blazing transparency of the King’s crown 
and initials, only that they pitied the poor old dame, who was 
so dismally triumphant amid the wreck and ruin of the 
system to which she appertained. 


Oftentimes it was her custom to climb the weary staircase 
that wound upward to the cupola, and thence strain her 
dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward, watching for a 
British fleet, or for the march of a grand procession, with 
the King’s banner floating over it. The passesgers in the 
street below would discern her anxious visage, and send up 
a shout— When the golden Indian on the Province House 
shall shoot his arrow, and when the cock on the Old South 
spire shall crow, then look for a Royal Governor again! '— 
for this had grown a byword through the town. And at 
last, after long, long years, old Esther Dudley knew, or 
perchance she only dreamed, that a Roval Governor was on 
the eve of returning to the Province House, to receive the 
heavy kev which Sir William Howe had committed to her 
charge. Now it was the fact, that intelligence bearing some 
faint analogy to Esther’s version of it, was current among 
the town’s people. She set the mansion in the best order 
that her means allowed, and arraying herself in silks and 
tarnished gold, stood long before the blurred mirror to 
admire her own magnificence. As she gazed, the grey and 
withered lady moved her ashen lips, murmuring half aloud, 
talking to shapes that she saw within the mirror, to shadows 
of her own fantasies, to the household friends of memory, 
and bidding them rejoice with her, and come forth to meet 
the Governor. And while absorbed in this communion, 
Mistress Dudley heard the tramp of many footsteps in the 
street, and looking out of the window, beheld what she 
construed as the Royal Governor’s arrival. 
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_ ` O happy day! O blessed, blessed hour! * she exclaimed. 
‘ Let me but bid him welcome within the portal, and my 
task in the Province House, and on earth, is done! ’ 

Then with tottering feet, which age and tremulous 
joy caused to tread amiss, she hurried down the grand 
staircase, her silks sweeping and rustling as she went, so 
that the sound was as if a train of spectral courtiers were 
thronging from the dim mirror. And Esther Dudley fancied, 
that as soon as the wide door should be flung open, all the 
pomp and splendour of bygone times would pace majestically 
into the Province House, and the gilded tapestry of the past 
would be brightened by the sunshine of the present. She 
turned the key—withdrew it from the lock—unclosed the 
door—and stepped across the threshold. Advancing up the 
courtyard appeared a person of most dignified mien, with 
tokens, as Esther interpreted them, of gentle blood, high 
rank, and long-accustomed authority, even in his walk and 
every gesture. He was richly dressed, but wore a gouty 
shoe, which, however, did not lessen the stateliness of his 
gait. Around and behind him were people in plain civie 
dresses, and two or three war-worn veterans, evidently 
officers of rank, arrayed in a uniform of blue and buff. But 
Esther Dudley, firm in the belief that had fastened its 
roots about her heart, beheld only the principal personage, 
and never doubted that this was the long-looked-for Governor, 
to whom she was to surrender up her charge. As he 
approached, she involuntarily sank down on her knees. and 
tremblingly held forth the heavy key. 

‘Receive my trust! take it quickly!’ cried she; “for 
methinks Death is striving’ to snatch away my triumph. 
But he comes too late. Thank Heaven for this blessed hour! 
God save King George! ` 

‘That, Madam, is a strange prayer to be offered up at 
such a moment.’ replied the unknown guest of the Province 
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House, and courteously removing his hat, he offered his arm 
to raise the aged woman. ‘ Yet, in reverence for your grey 
hairs and long-kept faith, Heaven forbid that any here should 
say you nay. Over the realms which still acknowledge his 
sceptre, God save King George! ’ 

Esther Dudley started to her feet, and hastily clutching 
back the key, gazed with fearful earnestness at the stranger ; 
and dimly and doubtfully, as if suddenly awakened from a 
dream, her bewildered eyes half recognized his face. Years 
ago, she had known him among the gentry of the Province. 
But the ban of the King had fallen upon him! How, 
then, came the doomed victim here? Proscribed, excluded 
from mercy, the monarch’s most dreaded and hated foe, this 
New England merchant had stood triumphantly against a 
kingdom’s strength; and his foot now trod upon humbled 
Royalty, as he ascended the steps of the Province House, 
the people’s chosen Governor of Massachusetts. 


' Wretch, wretch that I am!’ muttered the old woman, 
with such a heart-broken expression, that the tears gushed 
from the stranger's eves. ‘ Have I bidden a traitor welcome? 
Come, Death! come quickly! ’ 

' Alas, venerable lady! ° said Governor Hancock, lending 
her his support with all the reverence that a courtier would 
have shown to a queen. ' Your life has been prolonged 
until the world has changed around you. You have treasured 
up all that time has rendered worthless—the principles, 
feelings, manners, modes of being and acting, which another 
generation has flung aside—and you are a symbol of the past. 
And I, and these around me—we represent a new race of 

.men—living no longer in the past, searcely in the present— 
but projecting our lives forward into the future. Ceasing 
to model ourselves on ancestral superstitions, it is our faith 
and principle to press onward, onward! Yet,’ continued he. 
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turning to his attendants, ‘ let us reverence, for the last time, 
the stately and gorgeous prejudices of the tottering Past! ` 

While the Republican Governor spoke, he had continued 
to support the helpless form of Esther Dudley; her weight 
grew heavier against his arm; but at last, with a sudden 
effort to free herself, the ancient woman sank down beside 
one of the pillars of the portal. The key of the Province 
House fell from her grasp, and clanked against the stone. 

‘I have been faithful unto death,’ murmured she. ‘God 
save the King!’ 

‘She hath done her office!’ said Hancock, solemnly. 
‘ We will follow her reverently to the tomb of her ancestors: 
and then, my fellow-citizens, onward—onward! We are no 
longer children of the Past! ° 

As the old loyalist concluded his narrative, the enthusiasm 
which had been fitfullv flashing within his sunken eves. 
and quivering across his wrinkled visage, faded away, as if 
all the lingering fire of his soul were extinguished. Just 
then, too, a lamp upon the mantelpiece threw out a dving 
gleam, which vanished as speedily as it shot upward, 
compelling our eyes to grope for one another’s features by 
the dim glow of the hearth. With such a lingering fire, 
methought, with such a dying gleam, had the glory of the 
ancient system vanished from the Province House, when 
the spirit of old Esther Dudley took its flight. And now, 
again, the clock of the Old South threw its voice of ages on 
the breeze, knolling the hourly knell of the Past, crving 
out far and wide through the multitudinous city, and filling 
our ears, as we sat in the dusky chamber, with its reverberat- 
ing depth of tone. In that same mansion—in that very 
chainber—what a volume of history had been told off into 
hours, by the same voice that was now trembling in the air. 
Many a Governor had heard those midnight accents, and 
longed to exchange his stately cares for slumber. And as for 


r 
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mine host, and Mr. Bela Tiffany, and the old loyalist, and 
me, we had babbled about dreams of the past, until we almost 
fancied that the clock was still striking in a bygone century. 
Neither of us would have wondered, had a hoop-petticoated 
phantom of Esther Dudley tottered into the chamber, walking 
her rounds in the hush of midnight, as of yore, and motioned 
us to quench the fading embers of the fire, and leave the 
historic precincts to herself and her kindred shades. But as 
no such vision was vouchsafed, I retired unbidden, and would 
advise Mr. Tiffany to lay hold of another auditor, being 
resolved not to show my face in the Province House for a good 
while hence—ii ever. ah 


—Nathaniel Hawthorne 


MALACHIT’S COVE 


On the\northern coast of Cornwall, between Tintagel and 
Bossiney, down on the very margin of the sea, there lived 
not long since an old man who got his living by saving sea- 
weed from the waves, and selling it for manure. The cliffs 
there are bold and fine, and the sea beats in upon them from 
the north with a grand violence. I doubt whether it be not 
the finest morsel of cliff scenery in England, though it is 
beaten by many portions of the west coast of Ireland, and 
perhaps also by spots in Wales and Scotland. Cliffs should 
‘be nearly precipitous, they should be broken in their outlines, 
and should barely admit here and there of an insecure passage 
from their summit to the sand at their feet. The sea should 
come, if not up to them, at least very near to them, and 
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then, above all things, the water below them should be blue, 
and not of that dead leaden colour which is so familiar to us 
in England. At Tintagel all these requisites are there, 
except ‘that bright blue colour which is so lovely. But the 
cliffs themselves are bold and well broken, and the margin of 
sand at high water is very narrow,—so narrow that at spring- 
tides there is barely a footing there. 

Close upon this margin was the cottage or hovel of 
Malachi Trenglos, the old man of whom I have spoken. But 
Malachi, or old Glos, as he was commonly called by the 
people around him, had not built his house absolutely upon 
the sand. ‘There was a fissure in the rock so great that at 
the top it formed a narrow ravine, and so complete from the 
summit to the base that it afforded an opening for a steep and 
rugged track from the top of the rock to the bottom. ‘This 
fissure was so wide at the bottom that it had afforded space 
for Trenglos to fix his habitation on a foundation of rock, and 
here he had lived for many years. It was told of him that in 
the early davs of his trade he had always carried the weed in 
a basket on his back to the top, but latterly he had been 
possessed of a donkey which had been trained to go up and 
down the steep track with a single pannier over his loins, for 
the rocks would not admit of panniers hanging by his side; 
and for this assistant he had built a shed adjoining his own, 
and almost as large as that in which he himself resided. 

But, as years went on, old Glos procured other assistance 
than that of the donkey, or, as I should rather say, Providence 
supplied him with other help; and, indeed, had it not been 
so, the old man must have given up his cabin and his 
independence and gone into the workhouse at Camelford. 
For rheumatism had afflicted him, old age had bowed him till 
he was nearly double, and by degrees he became unable to 
attend the donkey on its upward passage to the world above, 
or even to assist in rescuing the coveted weed from the waves. 
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At the time to which our story refers Trenglos had not 
been up the cliff for twelve months, and for the last six 
months he had done nothing towards the furtherance of his 
trade, except to take the money and keep it, if any of it was 
kept, and occasionally to shake down a bundle of fodder for 
the donkey. The real work of the business was done 
altogether by Mahala Trenglos, his granddaughter. 

Mally Trenglos was known to all the farmers round the 
coast, and to all the small tradespeople in Camelford. She 
was a wild-looking, almost unearthly creature, with wild- 
flowing, black, uncombed hair, small in stature, with small 
hands and bright black eyes; but people said that she was 
very strong, and the children around declared that she 
worked day and night, and knew nothing of fatigue. As to 
her age there were many doubts. Some said she was ten, 
and others five-and-twenty, but the reader may be allowed to 
know that at this time she had in truth passed her twentieth 
birthday. The old people spoke well of Mally, because she 
was so good to ‘her grandfather; and it was said of her that 
though she carried to him a little gin and tobacco almost 
dailv, she bought nothing for herself;—and as to the gin, 
no one who looked at her would accuse her of meddling with 
that. But she had no friends, and but few acquaintances 
among people of her own age. They said that she was fierce 
and ill-natured, that she had not a good word for any one, 
and that she was, complete at all points, a thorough litle 
vixen. The young men did not care for her; for, as regarded 
dress, all days were alike with her. She never made herself 
smart on Sundays. She was generally without stockings, 
and seemed to care not at all to exercise any of those feminine 
attractions which might have been hers had she studied to 
attain them. All days were the same to her in regard to 
dress: and, indeed, till lately, all days had, I fear, been the 
same to her in other respects. Old Malachi had never been 
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seen inside a place of worship since he had taken to live under 
the cliff. 

But within the last two years Mally had submitted 
herself to the teaching of the clergyman at Tintagel, and had 
appeared at church on Sundays, if not absolutely with 
punctuality, at any rate so often that no one who knew the 
peculiarity of her residence was disposed to quarrel with 
her on that subject. But she made no difference 
in her dress on these occasions. She took her place on a low 
stone seat just inside the church door, clothed as usual in her | 
thick red serge petticoat and loose brown serge jacket, such 
being the apparel which she had found to be best adapted for 
her hard and perilous work among the waters. She had 
pleaded to the clergyman when he attacked her on the subject 
of church attendance with vigour that she had got no church- 
going clothes. He had explained to her that she would be 
received there without distinction to her clothing. Mally had 
taken him at his word, and had gone, with a courage which 
certainly deserved admiration, though I doubt whether there 
was not mingled with it an obstinacy which was less 
_ admirable. 

For people said that old Glos was rich, and that Mally 
might have proper clothes if she chose to buy them. 
Mr. Polwarth, the clergyman, who, as the old man could not 
come to him, went down the rocks to the old man, did make 
some hint on the matter in Mally’s absence. But old Glos, 
who had been patient with him on other matters, turned 
‘upon him so angrily when he made an allusion to money, 
that Mr. Polwarth found himself obliged to give that matter 
up, and Mally continued to sit upon the stone bench in her 
short serge petticoat, with her long hair streaming down her 
face. She did so far sacrifice to decency as on such occasions 
to tie up her back hair with an old shoe-string. So tied it 
would remain through the Monday and Tuesday, but by 
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Wednesday afternoon Mally’s hair had generally managed to 
escape. | | 
_ As to Mally’s indefatigable industry there could be no 

manner of doubt, for the quantity of seaweed which she and 
the donkey amassed between them was very surprising. Old 
Glos, it was declared, had never collected half what Mally 
gathered together; but then the article was becoming cheaper, 
and it was necessary that the exertion should be greater. So 
Mally and the donkey toiled and toiled, and the seaweed 
came up in heaps which surprised those who looked at her 
little hands and light form. Was there not some one who 
helped her at nights, some fairv, or demon, or the like? 
Mallv was so snappish in her answers to people that she had 
no right to be surprised if ill-natured things were said of her. 

No one ever heard Mally Trenglos complain of her work. 
but about this time she was heard to make great and loud 
complaints of the treatment she received from some of her 
neighbours. It was known that she went with her plaints to 
Mr. Polwarth; and when he could not help her, or did not 
give her such instant help as she needed, she went—ah, se 
foolishly ! to the office of a certain attorney at Camelford, who 
was not likely to prove himself a better friend than 
Mr. Polwarth. l 

Now the nature of her injury was as follows. The place 
in which she collected her seaweed was a little cove: the 
people had come to call it Malachi’s Cove from the name of 
the old man who lived there;—which was so formed, that the 
margin of the sea therein could only be reached by the 
passage from the top down to Trenglos’s hut. The breadth 
of the cove when the sea was out might perhaps be two 
hundred yards, and on each side the rocks ran out in such 
a wav that both from north and south the domain of 
Trenglos was guarded from intruders. And this locality had 
heen well chosen for its intended purpose. 
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_ ‘There was a rush of the' sea into the cove, which carried ` 
there large, drifting masses of seaweed, leaving them among 
the rocks when the tide was out. uring the equinoctial 
winds of the spring and autumn thé supply would Hever fail; 
and even when the sea was calm, the long, soft, salt-bedewed, 
trailing masses of the weed, could be gathered there when 
they could not be found elsewhere for miles along the coast. 
The task of getting the weed from the breakers was often 
difficult and dangerous,—so dificult that much of it was left 
to be carried away by the next incoming tide. 

Mally doubtless did not gather half the crop that was 
there at her feet. What was taken by the returning waves 
she did not regret; but when interlopers came upon her cove, 
and gathered her wealth,—her grandfather's wealth, beneath 
her eyes, then her heart was broken. It was this interloping, 
this intrusion, that drove poor Mally to the Camelford 
attorney. But, alas, though the Camelford attorney took 
Mally’s money, he could do nothing for her, and her heart 
was broken! 

She had an idea, in which no doubt her grandfather 
shared, that the path to the cove was, at any rate, their 
propertv. When she was told that the cove, and sea running 
into the cove, were not the freeholds of her grandfather, she 
understood that the statement might be true. But what then 
as to the use of the path? Who had made the path what it 
was? Had she not painfully, wearily, with exceeding toil, 
cartied up bits of rock with her own little hands, that her 
grandfather's donkey might have footing for his feet? Had 
she not scraped together crumbs of earth along the face of 
the cliff that she might make easier to the animal the track 
of that rugged way? And now, when she saw big farmers’ 
lads coming down with other donkeys,—and, indeed, there was 
one who came with a pony; no boy, but a young man, old 
enough to know better than rob a poor old man and a voung 
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_ girl,—she reviled the whole human race, and swore that the 
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Camelford attorney was a fool. 
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i Any a empt to explain to her that there was still weed 
enough for her swa8 worse than useless. Was it not all hers 
and his, or, at any rate, was not the sole way to it his and 
hers? And was not her trade stopped and impeded? Had 
she not been forced to back her laden donkey down, twenty 
yards she said, but it had, in truth, been five, because Farmer 
Gunliffe’s son had been in the way with his thieving pony? 
Farmer Gunliffe had wanted to buy her weed at his own price, 
and because she had refused he had set on his thieving son to 
destroy her in this wicked way. 


‘TIl hamstring the beast the next time as he’s down 
here! ’ said Mally to old Glos, while the angry fire literally 
streamed from her eves. 


Farmer Gunliffe’s small homestead—he held about fifty 
acres of land—was close by the village of Tintagel, and not a 
mile from the cliff. The sea-wrack, as they call it, was pretty 
well the only manure within his reach, and no doubt he 
thought it hard that he should be kept from using it by Mally 
Trenglos and her obstinacy. 

‘There ’s heaps of other coves, Barty,’ said Mally to 
Barty Gunliffe, the farmer's son. 

‘But none so nigh, Mally, nor vet none that fills 
‘emselves as this place. | 

Then he explained to Her that he would not take» the 
weed that came up close to hand. «He was bigger than she 
was, and stronger, and would get it from the outer rocks, 
with which she never meddled. Then, with scorn in her eve, 
che swore that she could*get it where he durst not venture, 
and repeated her threat of hamstringing the pony. Barty 
laughed at her wrath, jeered her because of her wild hair, ane 
called her a mermaid. 

i : 
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‘I'll mermaid you!’ she cried. areata. indeed T 
wouldn't be a man to come and rob a p ats girland an old 
cripple. But you're no man, Barty Gun You're not half 
a man.’ 

Nevertheless, een -3 Gunliffe was a very fine 
young fellow, as far as the eye went. He was about five feet 
eight inches high, with strong arms and legs, with light curly 
brown hair and blue eyes. His father was but in a small way 
as a farmer, but, nevertheless, Barty Gunliffe was well 
thought of among the girls around. Everybody liked Barty ~— 
excepting only Mally Trenglos, and she hated him like poison. 

Barty, when he was asked why so good-natured a lad as 
he persecuted a poor girl and an old man, threw himself upon 
the justice of the thing. It wouldn't do at all, according to 
his view, that any single person should take upon himself to 
own that which God Almighty sent as the common property 
of all. He would do Mally no harm, and so he had told her. 
But Mally was a vixeo,—a wicked little vixen; and she must 
be taught to have a civil tongue in her head. When once 
Mally would speak him civil as he went for weed, he would 
get his father to pay the old man some sort of toll for the use 
of the path. 

‘Speak him civil?’ said Mally. ‘ Never; not while I 
have a tongue in my mouth!’ And I fear old Glos encouraged 
her rather ‘than otherwise in her wew of the matter. 

But her grandfather did not encourage her to hamstring 
the pony. Hamstringing a pony would be a serious thing, 
and old Glos thought it might be very awkward for both of 
them if Mally were put into prison. , He suggested, therefore, 
that all manner of impediments should be put in the wavy of 
the pony's feet, surmising that the well-trained donkey might 
be able to work in spite of them. And Barty Gunliffe, on his 
next descent, did find the passage very awkward whens he 
came near to Malachi’s hut, but he made his way down, and 
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poor Mally saw the lumps of rock at which she had laboureé 
so hard pushed on one side or rolled out of the way with a 
steady persistency of injury towards herself that almost drove 
her frantic. 

‘ Well, Barty, you're a nice boy,’ said old Glos, sitting in 
the doorway of the hut, as he watched the intruder. 

' I ain't a doing no harm to none as doesn’t harm me,’ 
said Barty. ‘ The sea ’s free to all, Malachi.’ 

‘ And the sky ’s free to all, but I musn’t get up on the top 
of your big barn to look at it,’ said Mally, who was standing 
among the rocks with a long hook in her hand. The long 
hook was the tool with which she worked in dragging the weed 
from the waves. ‘ But you ain’t got no justice nor yet no 
sperrit, or you wouldn't come here to vex an old man like he.’ 

‘1 didn’t want to vex him, nor yet to vex you, Mally. 
You let me be for a while, and we'll be friends vet.’ 

‘Friends! ’ exclaimed Mally. ‘ Who'd have the likes of 
you for a friend? What are you moving them stones for? 
Them stones belongs to grandfather.’ And m her wrath 
she made a movement as though she were going to fly at him. 

‘Let him be, Mally,’ said the old man; ‘let him be. 
He'll get his punishment. He'll come to be drowned some 
day if he comes down here when the wind is in shore.’ 

' That he may be drowned then!’ said Mally, in her 
anger. ‘If he was in the big hole there among the rocks, and 
the sea running in at half tide, I wouldn't lift a hand to help 
him out.’ 

‘Yes, you would, Mally; vou'd fish me up with your hook 
like a big stick of seaweed.’ 

She 'taroed from him with scorn as he said this, and went 
into the hut. It was time for her to get ready for her work, 
and one of the great injuries done her lay in this, — that such 
a one as Barty Gunliffe should come and look at her during 
her toil among the breakers. 
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It was an afternoon in April, and the hour was something 
after four o'clock. There had been a heavy wind from the 
north-west all the morning, with gusts of rain, and the sea- 
gulls had been in and out of the cove all the day, which was a 
sure sign to Mally that the incoming tide would cover the rocks 
with weed. 

The quick waves were now returning with wonderful 
celerity over the low reefs, and the time had come at which 
the treasure must be seized, if it was to be garnered on that 
day. By seven o'clock it would be growing dark, at nine it 
would be high water, and before daylight the crop would be 
carried out again if not collected. All this Mally understood 
very well, and some of this Barty was beginning to understand 
also. 

As Mally came down with her bare feet, bearing her long 
hook in her hand, she saw Barty’s pony standing patiently on 
the sand, and in her heart she longed to attack the brute. 
Barty at this moment, with a common three-pronged fork in 
his hand, was standing down on a large rock, gazing forth 
towards the waters. He had declared that he would gather 
the weed only at places which were inaccessible to Mally, and 
he was looking out that he might settle where he would begin. 

‘Tet ‘un be, let ‘un be,’ shouted the old man to Mally, 
as he saw her take a step towards the beast, which she hated 
almost as much as she hated the man. 

Hearing her grandfather's voice through the wind, she 
desisted from her purpose,'if any purpose she had had, and 
went forth to her work. As she passed down the cove, and 
scrambled in among the rocks, she saw Barty still standing 
on his perch; out beyond, the white-curling waves were 
cresting and breaking themselves with violence, and the wind 
was howling among the caverns and abutments of the cliff. 

Every now and then there came a squall of rain, and 
though there was sufficient light, the heavens were black “with 
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clouds. A scene more beautiful might hardly be found by 
those who love the glories of the coast. The light for such 
objects was perfect. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of 
the colours, —-the blue of the open sea, the white of the 
breaking waves, the yellow sands, or the streaks of red and 
brown which gave such richness to the cliff. 

But neither Mally nor Barty were thinking of such 
things as these. Indeed they were hardly thinking of their 
trade after its ordinary forms. Barty was meditating how he 
might best accomplish his purpose of working beyond the reach 
of Mally’s feminine powers, and Mally was resolving that 
wherever Barty went she would go farther. 

And, in many respects, Mally had the advantage. She 
knew every rock in the spot, and was sure of those which gave 
a good foothold, and sure also of those which did not. And 
then her activity had been made perfect by practice for the 
purpose to which it was to be devoted. Barty, no doubt, was 
stronger than she, and quite as active. But Barty could not 
jump among the waves from one stone to another as she could 
do, nor was he as yet able to get aid in his work from the very 
force of the water as she could get it. She had been hunting 
seaweed in that cove since she had been an urchin of six years 
old, and she knew every hole and corner and every spot of 
vantage. The waves were her friends, and she could use them. 
She could measure their strength, and knew when and where 
it would cease. 

Mally was great down in the salt pools of her own cove.— 
great, and very fearless. As she watched Barty make his way 
forward from rock to rock, she told herself gleefully, that he 
was going astray. The curl of the wind as it blew into the 
cove would not carry the weed up to the northern buttresses 
of the cove; and then there was the great hole just arse 
the great hole of which she had spoken when she wished him 


evil. 
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And now she went to work, hooking up the dishevelled 
hairs of the ocean, and landing many a cargo on the extreme 
margin of the sand, from whence she would be able in the 
evening to drag it back before the invading waters would 
return to reclaim the spoil. 

And on his side also Barty made his heap up against the 
northern buttresses of which 1 have spoken. Barty’s heap 
became big and still bigger, so that he knew, let the pony 
work as he might, he could not take it all up that evening. 
But still it was not as large as Mally’s heap. Mally’s hook 
was better than his fork, and Mally’s skill was better than his 
strength. And when he failed in some haul Mally would jeer 
him with a wild, weird laughter, and shriek to him through 
the wind that he was not half a man. At first he answered 
her with laughing words, but before long, as she boasted of 
her success and pointed to his failure, he became angry, and 
then he answered her no more. He became angry with 
himself. in that he missed so much of the plunder before him. 

The broken sea was full of the long straggling growth 
which the waves had torn up from the bottom of the ocean, 
but the masses were carried past him, away from him,— nay, 
once or twice over him; and then Mally’s weird voice would 
sound in his ear, jeering him. The gloom among the rocks 
was now becoming thicker and thicker, the tide was beating 
in with increased strength, and the gusts of wind came with 
quicker and greater violence. But still he worked on. 
While Mally worked he would work for some time after she 
was driven in. He would not be beaten by a girl. 

The great hole was now full of water, but of water 
which seemed to be boiling as though in a pot. And the pot 
was full of floating masses _—large treasures of seaweed which 
were thrown to and fro upon its surface, but lying there so 
thick that one would seem almost able to rest upon it 
without sinking. 
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Mally knew well how useless it was to attempt to rescne 
aught from the fury of that boiling cauldron. The hole went 


in under the rocks, and the side of it towards the shore lay 


high, slippery, and steep. The hole, even at low water, was 
never empty; and Mally believed that there was no bottom 
to it. Fish thrown in there could escape out to the ocean, 
miles away,—so Mally in her softer moods would tell the 
visitors to the cove. She knew the hole well. Poulnadioub 
she was accustomed to call it; which was supposed, when 
translated, to mean that this was the hole of the Evil One. 
Never did Mally attempt to make her own of weed which 
had found its way into that pot. 

But Barty Gunliffe knew no better, and she watched 
him as he endeavoured to steady himself on the treacherously 
slippery edge of the pool. He fixed himself there and made 
a haul, with some small success. How he managed it she 
hardly knew, but she stood still for a while watching him 
anxiously, and then she saw him slip. He slipped, and 
recovered himself;—slipped again, and again recovered 
himself, 

‘ Barty, you fool!’ she screamed; ‘if you get yourself 
pitched in there, you'll never come out no more.’ 

Whether she simply wished to frighten him, or whether 
her heart relented and she had thought of his danger with 
dismay, who shall say? She could not have told herself. 
She hated him as much as ever,—but she could hardly have 
wished to see him drowned before her eves. 

‘You go on, and don’t mind me,’ said he, speaking in 

angry tone. 
il yoNi E minds you?’ retorted the girl. And 
then she again prepared herself for her work. 

But as she went down over the rocks with her long hook 
balanced in her hands, she suddenly heard a splash, and, 
turning quickly round, saw the body of her enemy tumbling: 
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amidst the eddying waves in the pool. The tide had now 
come up so far that every succeeding wave washed into it 
and over it from the side nearest to the sea, and then ran down: 
again back from the rocks, as the rolling wave receded, with 
a noise like the fall of a cataract. And then, when the 
surplus water had retreated for a moment, the surface of the: 
pool would be partly calm, though the fretting bubbles would 
still boil up and down, and there was ever a simmer on the 
surface, as though, in truth, the cauldron were heated. But 
this time of comparative rest was but a moment, for the 
succeeding breaker would come up almost as soon as the 
foam of the preceding one had gone, and then again the 
waters would be dashed upon the rocks, and the sides would | 
echo with the roar of the angry wave. 


Instantly Mally hurried across to the edge of the pool, 
crouching down upon her hands and knees for security as she 
did so. As a wave receded, Barty’s head and face was 
carried round near to her, and she could see that his forehead 
was covered with blood. Whether he were alive or dead she 
did not know. She had seen nothing but his blood, and the 
light-coloured hair of his head lying amidst the foam. Then 
his body was drawn along by the suction of the retreating’ 
wave: but the mass of water that escaped was not on this 
occasion large enough to carry the man out with it. 


Instantly Mally was at work with her hook, and getting 
it fixed into his coat, dragged him towards the spot on which 
she was kneeling. During the half minute of repose she got 
him so close that she could touch his shoulder. Straining 
herself down, laying herself over the long bending handle 
of the hook, she strove to grasp him with her right hand. 
But she could not do it; she could only touch him. 

Then came the next breaker, forcing itself on with a 
roar, looking to Mally as though it must certainlv knock her 
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, from her resting-place, and destroy them both. But she had 
nothing for it but to kneel, and hold by her hook. 


What prayer passed through her mind at that moment 
«for herself or for him, or for that old man who was sitting 
unconsciously up at the cabin, who can say? The great 
Wave came and rushed over her as she lay almost prostrate, 
and when the water was gone from her eyes, and the tumult 
of the foam, and the violence of the roaring breaker had 
passed by her, she found herself at her length upon the rock, 
while his body had been lifted up, free from her hook, and 
was lying upon the slippery ledge, half in the water and half 
out of it. As she looked at him, in that instant, she could 
see that his eyes were open and that he was struggling with 
his hands. 

‘Hold by the hook, Barty,’ she cried, pushing the stick 
of it before him, while she seized the collar of his coat in her 
hands. 


Had he been her brother, her lover, her father, she 

could not have clung to him with more of the energy oi 
despair. He did contrive to hold by the stick which she had 
given him, and when the succeeding wave had passed by, he 
was still on the ledge. In the next moment she was seated 
a vard or two above the hole, in comparative safety, while 
Barty lay upon the rocks with his still bleeding head resting 
upon her lap. 
What could she do now? She could not carry him; and 
in fifteen minutes the sea would be up where she was sitting. 
He was quite insensible and very pale, and the blood was 
coming slowly ,—very slowly,—from the wound on his 
forehead. Ever so gently she put her hand upon his hair to 
move it back from his face; and then she bent over his 
mouth to see if he breathed, and as she looked at him she 
knew that he was beautiful. 
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What would she not give that he might live? Nothing — 
now was so precious to her as his life—as this life which she 
had so far rescued from the waters. But what could she do” 
Her grandfather could scarcely get himself down over the 
rocks, if indeed he could succeed in doing so much as that. * 
Could she drag the wounded man backwards, if it were only 
a few feet, so that he might lie above the reach of the waves 
till further assistance could be procured? 

She set herself to work and she moved him, almost lifting 
him. As she did so she wondered at her own strength, but 
she was very strong at that moment. Slowly, tenderly, 
falling on the rocks herself so that he might fall on her, she 
got him back to the margin of the sand, to a spot which the 
waters would not reach for the next two hours. 

Here her grandfather met them, having seen at last what 
had happened from the door. | 

‘Dada,’ she said, ‘ he fell into the pool vonder, and was 
Lattered against the rocks. See there at his forehead.’ 

‘ Mally, I’m thinking that he's dead already,’ said old 
Glos, peering down over the body. 

‘No, dada; he is not dead; but mayhap he ‘s dying. But 
I'll go at once up to the farm.’ 

‘ Mally,’ said the old man, ‘ look at his head. They'll 
sav we murdered him.’ 

‘Who'll sav so? Who'll lie like that? Didn't I pull 
him out of the hole?’ 

‘What matters that? His father’ll say we killed him.’ 

It was manifest to Mally that whatever anv one might 
say hereafter, her present course was plain before her. She 
must run up the path to Gunliffe’s farm and get necessary 
assistance. If the world were as bad as her grandfather said, 
it would be so bad that she would not care to live longer in it. 
But be that as it might, there was no doubt as to wha 
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must do now. > 
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So away she went as fast as her naked feet could carry 
her up the cliff. When at the top she looked round to see if 
any person might be within ken, but she saw no one. So she 
ran with all her speed along the headland of the corn-held 
which led in the direction of old Gunliffe’s house, and as she 
drew near to the homestead she saw that Barty’s mother was 
leaning on the gate. As she approached, she attempted to 
call, but her breath failed her for any purpose of loud speech, 
so she ran on till she was able to grasp Mrs. Gunliffe by the 
arm. | 

‘Where ’s himself?’ she said, holding her hand upon 
her beating heart that she might husband her breath. 

‘Who is it you mean?’ said Mrs. Gunliffe, who 
participated in the family feud against Trenglos and his 
granddaughter. ‘ What does the girl clutch me for in that 
way?” 

‘He ’s dying then, that 's all.’ 

‘Who is dying? Is it old Malachi? If the old man ’s 
bad, we'll send some one down.’ 

‘Tt ain’t dada, it’s Barty! Where's himself? Where 'S 
the master? But by this time Mrs. Gunliffe was in an agony 
of despair, and was calling out for assistance lustily. Happily 
<Junliffe, the father, was at hand, and with him a man from 
the neighbouring village. 

‘ Will vou not send for the doctor?’ said Mally. ‘ Oh, 
man. vou should send for the doctor! ’ 

Whether any orders were given for the doctor she did not 
know, but in a very few minutes she was hurrying across the 
field again towards the path to the cove, and Gunliffe with 
the other man and his wife were following her. 

As Mally went along she recovered her voice, for their 
step was not so quick as hers, and that which to them was a 
hurried movement, allowed her to get her breath again. And 
as she went she tried to explain to the father what had 
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happened, saying but little, however, of her own doings in the 
matter. The wife hung behind listening, exclaiming every 
now and again that her boy was killed, and then asking wild 
questions as to his being yet alive. The father, as he went, 
said little. He was known as a silent, sober man, well spoken — 
of for diligence and general conduct, but supposed to be stern 
and very hard when angered. 

As they drew near to the top of the path, the other man 
whispered something to him, and then he turned round upor 
Mally and stopped her. 

‘If he has come by his death between vou, your blood 
shall be taken for his,’ said he. 

Then the wife shrieked out that her child had been 
murdered, and Mally, looking round into the faces of the 
three, saw that her grandfather’s words had come true. 
They suspected her of having taking the life, in saving which 
she had nearly lost her own. 

She looked round at them with awe in her face, and 
then, without saying a word, preceded them down the path. 
What had she to answer when such a charge as that was 
made against her? If they chose to say that she pushed 
him into the pool, and hit him with her hook as he lay 
amidst the waters, how could she show that it was not so? 

Poor Mally knew little of the law of evidence, and it 
seemed to her that she was in their hands. But as she went 
down the steep track with a hurried step,—a step so quick 
that they could not keep up with her,—her heart was very 
full—very full and very high. She had striven for the man’s 
life as though he had been her brother. The blood was yet 
not dry on her own legs and arms, where she had torn 
them in his service. At one moment she had felt sure that 
she would die with him in that pool. And now they said 
that she had murdered him! It may be that he was not 
dead, and what would he say if ever he should speak again? 
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Then she thought of that moment when his eves had opened, 
and he had seemed to see her. She had no fear for herself, 
for her heart was very high. But it was full also—full of 
scorn, disdain, and wrath. 

When she had reached the bottom, she stood close to the 
door of the hut waiting for them, so that they might precede 
her to the other group, which was there in front of them, at 
a little distance on the sand. 

‘He is there, and dada is with him. Go and look at 
ns said Mally. 

The father and mother ran on stumbling over the stones, 
but Mally remained behind bv the door of the hut. R 

Barty Gunliffe was lving on the sand where Mally had 
left him, and old Malachi Trenglos was standing over him. 
resting himself with difficulty upon a stick. 

‘Not a move he ’s moved since she left him,’ said he, 
‘not a move. I put his head on the old rng as vou see, and 
I tried ’un with a drop of gin, but he wouldn't take 1t,—he 
wouldn't take it.’ 

‘Oh, my boy! my boy! said the mother, throwing - 
herself beside her son upon the sand. 

‘Haud vour tongue, woman,’ said the father, kneeling 
down slowly by the lad’s head, ‘ whimpering that way will 
do “un no good.’ 

Then having gazed for a minute or two upon the pale 
face beneath him, he looked up sternly into that of Malachr 
Trenglos. i 

The old man hardly knew how to bear this terrible 


inquisition. 
‘ He would come,’ said Malachi; * he brought it all upon 


hisself. é ; 
‘Who was it struck him?’ said the father. 
‘ Sure he struck hisself, as he fell among the breakers.’ 
‘Liar!’ said the father, looking up at the old man. 


- 
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` They have murdered him !—they have murdered him! ’ 
shrieked the mother. 

' Haud your peace, woman!’ said the husband again. 
' They shall give ùs blood for blood.’ 

Mally, leaning against the corner of the hovel, heard it 
all, but did not stir. They might say what they liked. They 
might make it out to be murder. They might drag her and 
her grandfather to Camelford Gaol, and then to Bodmin, and 
the gallows: but they could not take from her the conscious 
feeling that was her own. She had done her best to save _ 


_him,— her very best. And she had saved him! 


+ She remembered her threat to him before they had gone 
down on the rocks together, and her evil wish. Those words 
had been very wicked; but since that she had risked her life 
to save his. They might say what they pleased of her, and do 
what they pleased. She knew what she knew. 

Then the father raised his son’s head and shoulders in his 
arms, and called on the others to assist him in carrying Barty 
towards the path. ‘hey raised him between them carefully 
and tenderly, and lifted their burden on towards the spot at 
which Mally was standing. She never moved, but watched 
them at their work; and the old man followed them, hobbling 
after them with his crutch. 

When they had reached the end of the hut she looked 
upon Barty’s face, and saw that it was very pale. There was 
no longer blood upon the forehead, but the great gash was to be 
seen there plainly, with its jagged cut, and the skin livid and 
blue round the orifice. His light brown hair- was hanging 
back, as she had made it to hang when she had gathered it 


with her hand after the big wave had passed over them. Ah. 


how beautiful he was in Mally’s eyes with that pale face, and 
the sad scar upon his brow! She turned her face away, that 
they might not see her tears; but she did not move, nor did 
she speak. 

3—1894 B.T ~ 
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But now, when they had passed the end of the hut, 


shuffling along with their burden, she heard a sound which 


stirred her. She roused herself quickly from her leaning 


posture, and stretched forth her head as though to listen; then 


-_ 


she moved to follow them. Yes, they had stopped at the 
bottom of the path, and had again laid the body on the rocks. 
She heard that sound again, as of a long, long sigh, and then, 


regardless of any of them, she ran to the wounded man’s 


head. 


_ “ Heis not dead,’ she said. ‘ There; he is not dead.’ 


k As she spoke Barty’s eyes opened, and he looked about 
Im. S 

‘ Barty, my boy, speak to me,’ said the mother. 

Barty turned his face upon his mother, smiled, and then 
stared about him wildly. 

‘ How is it with thee, lad?’ said his father. Then Barty 
turned his face again to the latter voice, and as he did so his 
eyes fell upon Mally. 

‘Mally!’ he said, ‘ Mally! ° 

It could have wanted nothing further to any of those 
present to teach them that, according to Barty’s own view 
of the case, Mally had not been his enemy; and, in truth, 
Mally herself wanted no further triumph. That word had 
vindicated her, and she withdrew back to the hut. 

‘Dada,’ she said, ‘ Barty is not dead, and I’m thinking 
they won't say anything more about our hurting him.’ 

Old Glos shook his head. He was glad the lad hadn't 
met his death there; he didn’t want the young man’s blood, 
but he knew what folk would say. The poorer he was the 


more sure the world would be to trample on him. Mally 


said what she could. to comfort him, being full of comfort 


herself. | 
She would have crept up to the farm if she dared, to ask 


how Barty was. But her courage failed her when she 
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thought of that, so she went to work again, dragging back the 
weed she had saved to the spot at which on the morrow she 
would load the donkey. As she did this she saw ‘Barty’s pony 
still standing patiently under the rock, so she got a lock of 
fodder and threw it down before the beast. 


It had become dark down in the cove, but she was still 
dragging back the sea-weed, when she saw the glimmer of a 
lantern coming down the pathway. It was a most unusual 
sight, for lanterns were not common down in Malachi’s cove. 
Down came the lantern rather slowly,—much more s lowly 
than she was in the habit of descending, and then through 
the gloom she saw the figure of a man standing at the bottom 
of the path. She went up to_him, and saw that it was. 
Mr. Gunliffe, the father. 


‘Is that Mally?’ said Gunliffe. 

‘ Yes, it is Mally; and how is Barty, Mr. Gunliffe? ’ 

‘ You must come to ‘un yourself, now at once,’ said the 
farmer. ‘He won't sleep a wink till he’s seed you. You 
must not say but you'll come.’ 

=‘ Sure I'll come if I’m wanted,’ said Mally. 


Gunliffe waited a moment, thinking that Mally might 
have to prepare herself, but Mally needed no preparation. 
She was dripping with salt water from the weed which she 
had been dragging, and her elfin locks -were streaming 
wildly from her head; but, such as she- was, she was ready. 


‘ Dada ’s in bed,’ she said, ‘` and I can go now if you 
please.’ 

Then Gunliffe turned round and followed her up the 
path, wondering at the life which this girl led so far away 
from all her sex. It was now dark night, and he had found 
her working at the very edge of the rolling waves by herself, 
in the darkness, while the only human being who might 
seem to be her protector had already gone to his bed. 
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When they were at the top of the cliff Gunliffe took her 
by her hand, and led her along. She did not comprehend 
this, but she made no attempt to take her hand from his. 
Something he said about falling on the cliffs, but it was 
muttered so lowly that Mally hardly understood him. But, 
in truth, the man knew that she had saved his boy’s life, and 
that he had injured her instead of thanking her. He was 
now taking her to his heart, and as words were wanting to 
him, he was showing his love after this silent fashion. He 
held her by the hand as though she were a child, and Mally 
tripped along at his side asking him no questions. 

When they were at the farm-yard gate, he stopped there 
for a moment. 

' Mally, my girl,’ he said, ‘ he’ll not be content till he 
sees thee, but thou must not stay long wi’ him, lass. Doctor 
says he ’s weak like, and wants sleep badly.’ 

Maliy merely nodded her head, and then they entered 
the house. Mally had never been within it before, and looked 
about with wondering eyes at the furniture of the big kitchen. 
Did any idea of her future destiny flash upon her then, I 
wonder? But she did not pause here a moment, but was 
led up to the bedroom above stairs, where Barty was lying on 
his mother’s bed. 

' Is it Mally herself?’ said the voice of the weak youth. 

‘Tt ’s Mally herself,’ said the mother, ‘ so now you can 
sav what you please.’ 

‘Mally,’ said he, ‘ Mally, it’s along of you that I’m 
alive this moment.’ 

‘T’ll not forget it on her,’ said the father, with his eyes 
turned away from her. ‘TIl never forget it on her.’ 

‘We hadn’t a one but only him,’ said the mother, with 
her apron up to her face. | 

‘Mally, you'll be friends with me now?’ said Barty. 


r 
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To have been made lady of the manor of the cove for 
ever, Mally couldn’t have spoken a word now. It was not 
only that the words and presence of the people there cowed 
her and made her speechless, but the big bed, and the 
looking-glass, and the unheard-of wonders of the chamber, : 
made her feel her own insignificance. But she crept up to 
Barty’s side, and put her hand upon his. 

‘T'll come and get the weed, Mally; but it shall all be 
for you,’ said Barty. ; 

‘ Indeed, vou won't then, Barty dear,’ said the mother; 
‘you'll never go near the awesome place again. What 
would we do if you were took from us?’ | 

‘He musn’t go near the hole if he does,’ said Mally, 
speaking at last in a solemn voice, and imparting the 
knowledge which she had kept to herself while Barty was 
her enemy; ‘ ‘specially not if the wind ’s any way from the 
nor’ard.’ 

‘ She'd better go down now,’ said the father. 

Barty kissed the hand which he held, and Mally, looking 
at him as he did so, thought that he was hke an angel. 

‘You'll come and see us to-morrow, Mally,’ said he. 

To this she made no answer, but followed Mrs. Gunliffe 
out of the room. -When they were down in the kitchen, the 
mother had tea for her, and thick milk. and a hot cake,— 
all the delicacies which the farm could afford. I don’t know 
that Mally cared much for the eating and drinkmg that 
night, but she began to think that the Gunliffes were good 
people,—very good people. It was better thus, at any rate, 
than being accused of murder and ‘carried off to Camelford 
prison. 

‘T’ll never forget it on her—never,’ the father had said. 

Those words stuck to her from that moment, and 
seemed to sound in her ears all the might. How glad she 
was that Barty had come down to the cove,—oh, yes, how 
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glad! There was no question of his dying now, and as for 
ve safi on his forehead, what harm was that to a lad like 
im 

‘But father shall go with you,’ said Mrs. Gunliffe, 
‘when Mally prepared to start for the cove by herself. 
Mally, however, would not hear of this. She could find 
her way to the cove whether it was light or dark. 

‘ Mally, thou art my child now, and I shall think of 
thee so,’ said the mother, as the girl went off by herself. 

Mally thought of this, too, as she walked home. How 
could she become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child; ah, how? 

I need not, I think, tell the tale any further. That 
Mally did become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child, and how she 
became so the reader will understand: and in process of 
time the big kitchen and all the wonders of the farm-house 
were her own. The people said that Barty Gunliffe had 
married a mermaid out of the sea; but when it was said in 
Mally’s hearing I doubt whether she liked it; and when 
Barty himself would call her a mermaid she would frown at 
him, and throw about her black hair, and pretend to cuff 
him with her little hand. 

Old Glos was brought up to the top of the cliff, ana 
lived his few remaining days under the roof of Mr. Gunliffe’s 
house: and as for the cove and the right of sea-weed, from 
that time forth all that has been supposed to attach itself to 
Gunliffe’s farm, and I do not know that any of the 
neighbours are prepared to dispute the right. 


—A. Trollope 
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On the ninth of January, now four days ago, I received - 
by the evening delivery a registered envelope, addressed in 
the hand of my colleague and old _ school-companion, 
Henry Jekyll. I was a good deal surprised by this; for we 
were by no means in the habit of correspondence; I had 
seen the man, dined with him, indeed, the night before; 
and I could imagine nothing in our intercourse that should 
justify the formality of registration. The contents 
increased my wonder; for this is how the letter ran : 

10th December, 18— 

‘Dear Lanyon,—You are one of my oldest" friends; 
and although we may have differed at times on scientific 
questions, I cannot remember, at least on my side, any 
break in our affection. There was never a day when, if you 
had said to me, ‘ Jekyll, my life, my honour, my reason,. 
depend upon you,’ I would not have sacrificed my fortune 
or my left hand to help you. Lanyon, my life, my honour, 
my reason, are all at your mercy; if you fail me to-night, I 
am lost. You might suppose, after this preface, that I am 
going to ask you for something dishonourable to grant. 
Judge for yourself. 

“I want you to postpone all other engagements for 
to-night—aye, even if you were summoned to the bedside 
of an emperor; to take a cab, unless your carriage should be 
actually at the door; and, with this letter in your hand for 
consultation, to drive straight to my house. Poole, my 
butler, has his orders; vou will find him waiting your arrival 
with a locksmith. The door of my cabinet is then to be 
forced; and you are to go in alone; to open the glazed press 
(letter E) on the left hand, breaking the lock if it be shut; 
and to draw out, with all its contents as they stand, the 
fourth drawer from the top or (which is the same thing) the 
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third from the bottom. In my extreme distress of mind, 
I have a morbid fear of misdirecting you; but even if I am in 
error, you may know the right drawer by its contents : some 
powders, a phial, and a paper book. ‘This drawer I beg of 
you to carry back with you to Cavendish Square exactly as 
it stands. i 

“That is the first part of the service: now for the 
second. You should be back, if you set out at once on 
the receipt of this, long before midnight; but I will leave 
you that amount of margin, not only in the fear of one of 
those obstacles that can neither be prevented nor foreseen, 
but because an hour when your servants are in bed is to be 
preferred” for what will then remain to do. At midnight, 
then, I have to ask you to be alone in your consulting room, 
to admit with your own hand into the house a man who will 
present himself in my name, and to place in his hands the 
drawer that you will have brought with you from my cabinet. 
Then you will have played your part, and earned my 
gratitude completely. Five minutes afterwards, if you 
insist upon an explanation, you will have understood that 
these arrangements are of capital importance; and that by 
the neglect of one of them, fantastic as they must appear, 
you might have charged your conscience with my death or 
the shipwreck of my reason. 

“ Confident as I am that you will not trifle with this 
appeal, my heart sinks and my hand trembles at the bare 
thought of such a possibility. Think of me at this hour, im 
a strange place, labouring under a blackness of distress that 
no fancy can exaggerate, and vet well aware that if you will 
but punctually serve me, my troubles will roll away lke a 
story that is told. Serve me, my dear Lanyon, and save 


2 r 
* Your friend, 


Reed.) 
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‘« P.S.—I had already sealed this up when a fresh terror 
struck upon my soul. It is possible that the post office may 
fail me, and this letter not come into your hands until 
to-morrow morning. In that case, dear Lanyon, do my 
errand when it shall be most convenient for you in the course 
of the day; and once more expect my messenger at midnight. 
It may then already be too late; and if that night passes 
without event, you will know that you have seen the last of 
Henry Jekyll.” 

Upon the reading of this letter, I made sure my colleague 
was insane: but till that was proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, I felt bound to do as he requested. The less I 
understood of this farrago, the less I was in a position to 
judge of its importance; and an appeal so worded could not 
be set aside without a grave responsibility. I rose accordingly 
from table, got into a hansom, and drove straight to Jekyll’s 
house. The butler was awaiting my arrival; he had received 
by the Same post as mine a registered letter of instruction, 
and had sent at once for a locksmith and a carpenter. The 
tradesmen came while we were yet speaking; and we moved 
in a body to old Dr. Denman’s surgical theatre, from which 
(as you are doubtless aware) Jekyll’s private cabinet is most 
conveniently entered. The door was very strong, the lock 
excellent; the carpenter avowed he would have great trouble, 
and have to do much damage if force were to be used: and 
the locksmith was near despair. But this last was a handy 
fellow, and after two hours’ work, the door stood open. The 
press marked Æ was unlocked; and I took out the drawer, 
had it filled up with straw and tied in a sheet, and returned 
with it to Cavendish Square. 

Here I proceeded to examine its contents. The powders 
were neatly enough made up, but not with the nicety of the 
dispensing chemist; so that it was plain they were of Jekvll’s 
private manufacture; and when 1 opened one of the wrappers, 
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I found what seemed to me a simple crystalline salt of a white 
colour. The phial, to which I next turned my attention, 
might have been about half-full of a blood-red liquor, which 
was highly pungent to the sense of smell, and seemed to me 
te contain phosphorus and some volatile ether. At the 
other ingredients I could: make no guess. The book was an 
ordinary version book, and contained little but a series of 
dates. These covered a period of many years; but I 
observed that the entries ceased nearly a year ago, and quite 
abruptly. Here and there a brief remark was appended to a 
date, usually no more than a single word; ** double `’ 
occurring perhaps six times in a total of several hundred 
entries; and once very early in the list, and followed by 
several marks of exclamation, ‘‘ total failure ! ! ! !"’ All 
this, though it whetted my curiosity, told me little that was 
definite. Here were a phial of some tincture, a paper of 
some salt, and the record of a series of experiments that had 
led (like too many of Jekvll’s investigations) to no end of 
practical usefulness. How could the presence of these 
articles in my house affect either the honour, the sanity, or 
the life of my flighty colleague? If his messenger could 
go to one place, why could he not go to another? And even 
granting some impediment, why was this gentleman to be 
received by me in secret? The more I reflected, the more 
convinced I grew that I was dealing with a case of cerebral 
disease; and though I dismissed my servants to bed, I loaded 
an old revolver, that I might be found in some posture of 
self-defence. 

Twelve o'clock had scarce rung out over London, ere the 
knocker sounded very gently on the door. I went myself at 
the summons, and found a small man crouching against the 
pillars of the portico. 

‘* Are you come from Dr. Jekyll? "’ I asked. 

He told me#* yes ’’ by a constrained gesture; and when I 
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had bidden him enter, he did not obey me without a searching 
backward glance into the darkness of the square. There was 
a policeman not far off, advancing with his bull’s-eye open; 
and at the sight, I thought my visitor started and made 
greater haste. | 

Thèse particulars struck me, I confess, disagreeably; and 
as I followed him into the bright light of the consulting room, 
I kept my hand ready on my weapon. Here, at last, I had 
a chance of clearly seeing him. I had never set eyes on him 
before, so much was certain. He was small, as I have said; 
I was struck besides with the shocking expression of his face, 
with his remarkable combination of great muscular activity 
and great apparent debility of constitution, and—last but not 
least—with the odd, subjective disturbance caused by his 
neighbourhood. This bore some resemblance to incipient 
rigor, and was accompanied by a marked sinking of the 
pulse. At the time, I set it down to some idiosyncratic, 
personal distaste, and merely wondered at the acuteness of 
the symptoms; but I have since had reason to believe the 
cause to lie much deeper in the nature of man, and to turn on 
some nobler hinge than the principle of hatred. 

This person (who had thus, from the first moment of his 
entrance, struck in me what I can only describe as a 
disgustful curiosity) was dressed in a fashion that would 
have made an ordinary person laughable; his clothes, that is 
to say, although they were of rich and sober fabric, were 
enormously too large for him in every measurement—the 
trousers hanging on his legs and rolled up to keep them from 
the ground, the waist of the coat below his haunches, and the 
collar sprawling wide upon his shoulders. Strange to relate, 
this ludicrous accoutrement was far from moving me to 
laughter. Rather, as there was something abnormal and 
misbegotten in the very essence of the creature that now 
faced me—something seizing, surprising, and revolting—this 
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fresh disparity seemed but to fit in with and to reinforce it; 
so that to my interest in the man’s nature and character, 
there was added a curiosity as to his origin, his life, his 
fortune and status in the world. These observations, though 
- they have taken so great a space to be set down im, were yet 
the work of a few seconds» My visitor was, indeed, on fire 
with sombre excitement. © — 

~“ Have you got it?’ he cried. ‘‘ Have you got it? ” 
And so lively was his impatience that he even laid his’ hand 
upon my arm and sought to shake me. 


I put him back, conscious at his touch of a certain icy 
pang along my blood. ‘“‘ Come, sir,’’ said I. “* You forget that 
I have not yet the pleasure of your acquaintance. Be seated, 
if you please.” And I showed him an example, and sat down 
myself in my customary seat and with as fair an imitation of 
my ordinary manner to a patient, as the lateness of the hour, 
the nature of my pre-occupations, and the horror I had of 
my visitor, would suffer me to muster. 

* I beg your pardon, Dr. Lanyon,’’ he replied, civilly 
enough. ‘‘ What you say is very well founded; and my 
impatience has shown its heels to my politeness. I come 
there at the instance of your colleague, Dr. Henry Jekyll, on 
a piece of business of some moment; and I understood. . .”’ 
he paused and put his hand to his throat, and I could see, in 
spite of his collected manner, that he was wrestling against 
the approaches of the hysteria—‘' I understood, a drawer... .”’ 

But here I took pity on my visitor’s suspense, and some 
perhaps on my own growing curiosity. á 

s“ There it is, sir,” said I, poinfing to the drawer, where 
it lay on the floor behind a table, and Still. covered with the 
sheet. Y ber’ h +, i 

He sprang to it, and then paused, and laid his hand upon 
his heart; I could hear his teeth grate with the convulsive 
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action of his jaws; and his face was so ghastly to see that I 
grew alarmed both for his life and reason. 

‘“ Compose yourself,” said I. 

He turned a dreadful smile to me, and, as if with the 
decision of despair, plucked away the sheet. At sight of the 
contents he uttered one loud sob of such immense relief that 
I sat petrified. And the next moment, in a voice that was 
already fairly well under ‘control, ‘‘ Have you a graduated 
glass ? ” he asked. 


I rose from mv place with something of an effort, and 
gave him what he asked. 


He thanked me with a smiling nod, measured out a few 
minims of the red tincture and added one of the powders. 
The mixture, which was at first of a reddish hue, began, in 
proportion as the crystals melted, to brighten in colour, to 
effervesce audibly, and to throw off small fumes of vapour. 
Suddenly, and at the same moment, the ebullition ceased, 
and the compound changed to a dark purple, which faded 
again more slowly to a watery green. My visitor, who had 
watched these metamorphoses with a keen eye, smiled, set 
down the glass upon the table, and then turned and looked 
upon me with an air of scrutiny. 


“ And now,” said he, ‘“* to settle what remains. Will 
vou be wise? will vou be guided? will vou suffer me to take 
this glass in my hand, and to go forth from your house 
without further parley? or has the greed of curiosity too much 
command of you ? Think before you answer, for it shall be 
done as you decide. As you decide, you shall be left as vou 
were before, and neither richer nor wiser, unless the sense of 
service rendered to a mah in mortal distress may be counted 
as a kind of riches of the soul. Or, if you shall so prefer to 
choose, @ new province of knowledge ‘and’ new avenues to 
fame ond power shall be laid open to you, here, in this room, 
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upon the mutant: and your ae shall be blasted by a prodigy 


to stagger the unbelief of Satan. 4 
" Bir,” said I, affecting : a coolness, that I was far from 


truly possessing, ‘‘ you speak enigmas, and you will perhaps 


not wonder that I hear you with no very strong impression 
of belief. But I have gone too far in the way of inexplicable 
services to pause before I.see the end. Pe 


“Te is well,’ replied my visitor. ‘‘ Lanyon, you 
remember your vows: what follows is under the seal of our 


profession. And now, you who have so long been bound © 


to the most narrow and material views, you who have denied 
the virtue of transcendental medicine, you who have derided 
your superiors—behold! ”’ 


He put the glass to his lips, and drank at one gulp. A ery 
followed; he vealed, staggered, clutched at the table and heid 
on, staring with injected eyes, gasping with open mouth; 
and as I looked, there came, I thought, a change—he seemed 
to swell—his face became suddenly black, and the features 
seemed to melt and alter—and the next moment I had sprung 
to my feet and leaped back against the wall, my “arm 
raised to shield me from that prodigy, my mind submerged 
in terror. 


‘““Q God!” I screamed, and ‘‘ O' God! ”’ ‘again and 


be again ; for there before my a. and shaken—and_ half 
=" fainting, and groping before him with his hands, like a man 
restored from death—there stood Henry Jekyll! ` 


What he told me in the next hour I cannot bring my 
mind to set on paper. I saw what I saw, L heard what I 
heard, and my soul sickened at it; and yet, now when that 
sight has faded from my eyes I ask myself if I believe it, and 
T cannot answer. My life is shaken to its roots; sleep has 
left me; the deadliest terror sits by me at all hours of the 
day and night; I feel that my days are numbered, and that } 
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must die; and yet I shall dié incredulous. As for the moral 


turpitude that man unveiled to me, even with tears of 
penitencey T cannot, even in memory, dwell on it without a 


‘start of horror. I will say but one thing, Utterson, and that 
(if you can bring your mind to credit it) will be more than 


enough. The creature who crept into my house that night 


was, on Jekyll’s own .confessions known by the name of 
Hyde, and hunted for in évery corner of the land as the 
murderer of Carew. . ` 


` 


p —R. L. Stevenson 


ADVENTURE OF THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 


+I had called upon my friend, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, one 
day. in the autumn of last year, and found him in deep 


= conversation with a very stout, florid-faced, elderly gentleman, 
with fiery red hair. With an apology for my intrusion, I was, 
about to withdraw, when Holmes pulled me abruptly into the’ 


room, and closed the door behind me. 


“* You could not possibly have come at a better time, my `, 


dear Watson,” he said, cordially. 
= “ F was afraid that you were engaged.” 

“ So Tam. Very much so.” AE 

“Then I can wait in the next room.” 

‘Not at all. This gentleman, Mr. Wilson, has been my 
partner and helper in many of my most successful cases, and 
I have no doubt that he will be of the utmost use to me in 
yours also. ”’ ‘ A 
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a The stout gentleman half rose from his chair, and gave a 
~ bob of greeting, with a quick little questioning glance from ° 
ne hi “small, fat-encireled eyes. ae oo Sarl h 
“Try the settee,’” said Holmes, relapsing into his arm- 
e, chait, and putting his finger-tips together, as was his custom * 
when in judicial moods. ‘‘ I know, my dear Watson, that 
you share my love of all that is izarre and outside the 
conventions and humdrum routine of everyday life. You have 
_Shown your relish ‘for it by the enthusiasm which has ? 














~. prompted you to chronicle, and, if*you will excuse my saying * 

so, somewhat to embellish so many of ‘my own little 
adventures.” *, . 

ea) = ‘* Your cases have indeed been of thalirentest interest to _ 





me,’ I observed. * ‘ 


-** You will remember that I remarked the other day, just _. 
before we went into the very simple problem presented by 
Miss Mary Sutherland, that for strange effects atid — 
extraordinary combinations We must go to life itself, which is 
always far more Haring than any effort of the imagination.” 
‘‘ A proposition which"I took the liberty of doubtings”’ 
:“ Yow did, Doctor, but noné the less you must.come 
» romă to my view, for otherwise I shall keep piling fact upon 
_ * fact on you, until your reason breaks down under them and 
- „ * acknowledges me to be right. Now, Mr. Jabez Wilson here 
~ e has been good enough to call upon me this morning, and to 
i A begin a narrative which promises to be one of the most . 
singular, which I have listened to for some time. You have | 
heard me remark that the strangest and most unique things = | 
are very often connected not with the larger, but with the* 
= smaller crimes, and occasionally, indeed, where there Is room  ' 
for doubt whether any positive crime has been committed. ~ 
» As far-as I have:heard, it is impossible for me to sa¥ whether 
the present case Js an instance of crime or not, but the course 
of events is certainly among the most singular that I have ever 
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listened to. Perhaps, Mr. Wilson, you would have the great 
kindness to recommence your narrative. I ask you not merely 
because my friend Dr. Watson has not heard the opening 
part, but also because the peculiar nature of the story makes 
me anxious to have every possible detail from your lips. As 
a rule, when T have heard some slight indication of the course 
of events I am able to guide myself by the thousands of other 
similar cases which occur to my memory. In the present 
‘instance I am forced to admit that the facts are, to the best 
of my belief, unique.’ 

The portly client puffed out his chest with an appearance 
of some little pride, ee pulled a dirty and wrinkled newspaper 
from the inside pocket of his greatcoat. As he glanced down 
the advertisement column, with his head thrust forward, and 
the paper flattened out upon his knee, I took a good look at 
the man, and endeavoured after the fashion of my companion 
to read the indications which might be pesca by his dress 
or appearance. : 

I did not gain very ‘much, however, by my inspection. 
Our visitor bore every mark of being an average commonplace 
British tradesman, obese, pompous, and slow. He wore 
rather baggy grey shepherd's check trousers, a not overclean 
black frockcoat, unbuttoned in the front, and a drab waistcoat 
with a heavy brassy Albert chain, and a square pierced bit of 
metal dangling down as an ornament. A frayed top hat and 
a faded brown overcoat with a wrinkled velvet collar lay upon a 
chair beside him. Altogether, look as I would, there was 


~. nothing remarkable about the man save his blazing red head, 


and the expression of extreme chagrin and discontent upon 
his features. 

Sherlock Holmes’ aie eye took in my occupation, and 
he shook his head with a smile as he noticed my questioning 
glance. ‘‘ Beyond the obvious fact that he has at some time 
done manual labour, that he takes snuff, that he is a 

4—1894 B.T. 
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Freemason, that he has been in China, and that he has done 
S? S amount of writing lately, I can deduce nothing 
else.” | i 

Mr. Jabez Wilson started up in his chair, with his 
forefinger upon the paper, but his eyes upon my companion. 

‘“ How, in the name of good fortune, did you know all 
that, Mr. Holmes?” he asked. ‘‘ How did you „know, for 
example, that I did manual labour? It’s as true as gospel, 
and I began as a ship’s carpenter.” 

‘Your hands, my dear sir. Your right hand is quite a 
size larger than your left. You have worked with it, and the 
muscles are more developed.” å 

‘“ Well, the snuff, then, and the Freemasonry?” 

“ I won't insult your intelligence by telling you how I 
read that, especially as, rather against the strict rules of your 
order, you use an arc and compass breastpin."’ 

‘* Ah, of course, I forgot that. But the writing? ”’ 

“ What else can be indicated by that right cuff so very 
shiny for five inches, and the left one with the smooth patch 
near the elbow where you rest it upon the desk.” - 

“ Well, but China? ”’ aka 

“ The fish which you have tattooed immediately above 
your right wrist could only have been done in China. I have 
made a small study of tattoo marks, and have even contributed 
to the literature of the subject. That trick of staining the 
fishes’ scales of a delicate pink is quite peculiar to China. 
When, in addition, I see a Chinese coin hanging from your 
watch-chain, the matter becomes even more simple.” 

Mr. Jabez Wilson laughed heavily. ‘* Well, I never! ” 
said he. ‘‘ I thought at first you had done something clever, 
but I see that there was nothing in it after all.” 

“I begin to think, Watson,” said Holmes, ‘that I 
“make a mistake in explaining. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
you know, and ‘my poor little reputation, such as it is, will 
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suffer shipwreck if I am so candid. Can you not find the 
advertisement, Mr. Wilson ? ” i 


“ Yes, I have got it now,” he answered, with his thick, 
red finger planted half-way down the column. “ Here it is. 
This is what began it all. You just read it for yourself, sir.” 

I took the paper from him and read as follows : 


“To THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE. On account 
of the bequest of the late Ezekiah Hopkins, of Lebanon, 
Penn., U.S.A., there is now another vacancy open which 
entitles a member of the League to a salary of four pounds a 
week for purely nominal services. All red-headed men who 
are sound in body and mind, and above the age of twenty-one 
years, are eligible. Apply in person on Monday, at eleven 
o'clock, to Duncan Ross, at the offices of the League, 
7, Pope's Court, Fleet Street.” ~ 


‘“ What on earth does this mean?’’ I ejaculated, after 
I had twice read over the extraordinary announcement. 


Holmes chuckled, and wriggled in his chair, as was his 
habit -when in, E spirits. ‘‘It is a little off the beaten 
track, isn’t it ?’’ said he. ‘‘ And now, Mr. Wilson, off vou go 
at scratch, and tell us all about yourself, your household, and 
the effect which this advertisement had upon your fortunes. 
You will first make a note, Doctor, of the paper and the 
date.” qis 

“Tt is The Morning Chronicle, of April 27, 1890. Just 
two months.ago.”’ 

“ Very good. Now, Mr. Wilson?” 

“Well, it is just as I have been telling vou, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes,’’ said Jabez Wilson, mopping his 
forehead. ‘* I have a small pawnbroker’s. business at Coburg 
Square, near the City. It’s not a very large affair, and of 
late vears it has not done more than just give me a living. 
I used to be able to keep two assistants, but now I onlv keep 
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one: and I would have a job to pay him, but that he is 
willing to come for half wages, so as to learn the business.” 

“What is the name of this obliging youth?’’ asked 
Sherlock Holmes. 

“ His name is Vincent Spaulding, and he’s not such a 
youth either. It’s hard to say his age. I should not wish 
a smarter assistant, Mr. Holmes; and I know very well that 
he could better himself, and earn twice what I am able to 
give him. But after all, if he is satisfied, why should I put 
ideas in his head? ” 

“ Why, indeed? You seem most fortunate in having 
an employee who comes under the full market price. It 1s 
not a common experience among employers in this age. I 
don’t know that your assistant is not as remarkable as your 
advertisement.” 

“ Oh, he has his faults, too,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ** Never 
was such a fellow for photography. Snapping away with a 
camera when he ought to be improving his mind, and then 
diving down into the cellar like a rabbit into its hole to 
develop his pictures. That is his main fault; but on the 
whole, he’s a good worker. There’s no vice in him.” 

“ He is still with you, I presume? ” 

‘Yes, sir. He and a girl of fourteen, who does a bit 
of simple cooking, and keeps the place clean—that’s all 1I 
have in the house, for I am a widower, and never had any 
family. We live very quietly, sir, the three of us; and we 
keep a roof over our heads, and pay our debts, if we do 
nothing more. 

“The first thing that put us out was that advertisement. 
Spaulding, he came down into the office just this day eight 
weeks with this very paper in his hand, and he says: ` 

‘© * 7 wish to the Lord, Mr. Wilson, that I was a red- 
headed man.’ 

‘** Why that?’ I asks. 
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‘“* Why,’ says he, ‘here's another vacancy on the 
League of the Red-headed Men. It’s worth quite a little 
fortune to any man who gets it, and I understand that there 
are more vacancies than there are men, so that the trustees 
are at their wits’ end what to do with the money. If my 
hair would only change colour, here’s a nice little crib all 
ready for me to step into.’ 

‘““* Why, what is it, then?’ I asked. You see, 
Mr. Holmes, I am a very stay-at-home man, and, as my 
business came to me instead of my having to go to it, I was 
often weeks on end without putting my foot over the door- 
mat. In that wav I didn’t know much of what was going 
on outside, and I was always glad of a bit of news. 

‘“* Have you never heard of the League of the Red- 
headed Men?’ he asked, with his eyes open. 

‘* * Never. 

t Why, I wonder at that, for you are eligible yourself 
for one of the vacancies.’ 

“© And what are they worth?’ I asked. 

‘** Oh, merely a couple of hundred a year, but the work 
is slight, and Ät need not interfere much with one’s other 
cecupations.’ 

‘* Well, vou can easily think that that made me prick up 
my ears, for the business has not been over good for some 
years, and an extra couple of hundred would have been very 
handy. 

«ell me all about it,’ said I. 

“Well, said he, showing me the advertisement, * you 
can see for yourself that the League has a vacancy, and 
there is the address where you should apply for particulars. 
As far as I can make out, the League was founded by an 
American millionaire, Ezekiah Hopkins, who was very 
peculiar in his ways. He was himself red-headed, and he 
had a great sympathy for all red-headed men; so, when he 
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died, it was found that he had left his enormous fortune in 
the hands of trustees, with instructions to apply the interest 
to the providing of easy berths to men whose hair is of that 
colour. From all I hear it is splendid pay, and very little 
to do.’ 

" * But,’ said I, ‘ there would be millions of red-headed 
men who would apply.’ 

“ “Not so many as you might think,’ he answered. 
‘ You see, it is really confined to Londoners, and to grown 
men. This American had started from London when he 
was young, and he wanted to do the old town a good turn. 
Then, again, I have heard it is no use your applving if your 
hair is light red, or dark red, or anything but real bright, 
blazing, fiery red. Now, if you cared to apply, Mr. Wilson, 
you would just walk in; but perhaps it would hardly be 
worth your while to put yourself out of the way for the sake 
of a few hundred pounds.’ 

“ Now, it is a fact, gentlemen, as you may see for 
yourselves, that my hair is of a very full and rich tint, so 
that it seemed to me that, if there was to be any competition 
in the matter, I stood as good a chance as any man that I had 
ever met. Vincent Spaulding seemed to know so much about 
it that I thought he might prove useful, so I just ordered him 
to put up the,shutters for the day, and to come right away 
with me. He was very willing to have a holiday, so we shut 
the business up, and started off for the address that was given 
us in the advertisement. 

“I never hope to see such a sight as that again, 
Mr. Holmes. From north, south, east, and west every man 
who had a shade of red in his hair had tramped into the City 
to answer the advertisement. Fleet Street was choked with 
red-headed folk, and Pope’s Court looked like a coster’s 
orange barrow. I should not have thought there were so 
many in the whole country as were brought together by that 
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single advertisement. Every shade of colour they were— 
straw, lemon, orange, brick, Irish-setter, liver, clay; but, as 
Spaulding said, there were not many who had the real vivid 
flame-coloured tint. When I saw how many were waiting, 
I would have given it up in despair; but Spaulding would not 
hear of it. How he did it I could not imagine, but he pushed 
and pulled and butted until he got me through the crowd, 
and right up to the steps which led to the office. There was 
a double stream upon the stair, some going up in hope, and 
some coming back dejected; but we wedged in as well as we 
could, and soon found ourselves in the office.”’ 

“ Your experience has been a most entertaining one, ’ 
remarked Holmes, as his client paused and refreshed his 
“memory with a huge pinch of snuff. ‘‘ Pray continue your 
very interesting statement.’ 

“ There was nothing in the office but a couple of wooden 
chairs and a deal table, behind which sat a small man, with 
a head that was even redder than mine. He said a few words 
to each candidate as he came up, and then he always managed 
to find some fault in them which would disqualify them. 
Getting a vacancy did not seem to be such a very easy matter 
after all. However, when our turn came, the little man was 
more favourable to me than to any of the others, and he 
closed the door as we entered, so that he might have a private 
word with us. w. 

“This is Mr. Jabez Wilson,’ said my assistant, * and 
he is willing to fill a vacancy in the League.’ 

“*And he is admirably suited for it,’ the other 
answered. ‘He has every requirement. I cannot recall 
when I have seen anything so fine.’ He took a step 
backwards, cocked his head on one side, and gazed at my 
hair until I felt quite bashful. Then suddenly he plunged 
forward, wrung my hand, and congratulated me warmly on 
my success. 

2. 
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‘“* It would be injustice to hesitate,’ said he. ‘ You 
will, however, I am sure, excuse me for taking an obvious 
precaution.’ With that he seized my hair in both his hands, 
and tugged until I yelled with the pain. ‘ There is water 
in vour eyes,’ said he, as he released me. ‘ I perceive that 
all is as it should be. But we have to be careful, for we have 
twice been deceived by wigs and once by paint. I could tell 
you tales of cobbler’s wax which would disgust you with 
human nature.’ He stepped over to the window, and 
shouted through it at the top of his voice that the vacancy 
was filled. A groan of disappointment came up from below, 
and the folk all trooped awav in different directions, until 


there was not a red head to be seen except my own and that 
of the manager. 


‘* * My name,’ said he, ‘is Mr. Duncan Ross, and I am 
myself one of the pensioners upon the fund left by our noble 
benefactor. Are you a married man, Mr. Wilson? Have 
you a family? ’ 

‘* I answered that I had not. 

‘‘ His face fell immediately. 


‘“* Dear me!’ he said, gravely, ‘ that is very serious 
indeed! TI am sorry to hear you say that. The fund was, of 
course, for the propagation and spread of the red-heads as 
well as for their maintenance. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that you should be a bachelor.’ 


“ My face lengthened at this, Mr. Holmes, for I thought 
that I was not to have the vacancy after all; but after 
thinking it over for a few minutes, he said that it would be 
all right. 


‘© * Tn the case of another,’ said he, ‘ the objection might 
be fatal, but we must stretch a point in favour of a man with 
such a head of hair as yours. When shall you be able to 
enter upon your new duties? 


i 
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‘“ "Well, it is a little awkward, for I have a business 
already,’ said I. 


“Oh, never mind about that, Mr. Wilson!’ said 


‘Vincent Spaulding. ‘I shall be able to look after that for 


you.’ 

“ * What would be the hours? ° I asked. 

"Ten to two.’ 

‘‘ Nowa pawnbroker’s business is mostly done of an 
evening, Mr. Holmes, especially Thursday and Friday 
evening, which is just before pay-day; so it would suit me 
very well to earn a little in the mornings. Besides, I knew 
that my assistant was a good man, and that he would see to 
anything that turned up. 

“That would suit me very well,’ said I. ‘ And the 
pay ?’ 

‘* “Ts four pounds a week.’ 

“““ And the work?’ 

‘** Ts purely nominal.’ 

‘“* What do you call purely nominal ?’ 

‘«* Well, you have to be in the office, or at least in the 
building, the whole time. If you leave, you forfeit your 
whole position for ever. The will is very clear upon that 
point. You don’t comply with the conditions if you budge 
from the office during that time.’ 

“ ‘It’s only four hours a day, and I should not think of 
leaving,’ said I. 

“No excuse will avail,’ said Mr. Duncan Ross, 
‘neither sickness, nor business, nor anything else. ‘There 
you must stay, or you lose your billet.’ 

“ And the work?’ 

“Ts to copy out the Encyclopaedia Britannica. There 
is the first volume of it in that press. You must find your 
own ink, pens, and blotting paper, but we provide this table 
and chair. Will vou be ready to-morrow ? ’ 
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‘“* Certainly,’ I answered. _ 

“ ‘Then, good-bye, Mr. Jabez Wilson, and let me 
congratulate you once more on the important position which 
you have been fortunate enough to gain.’ He bowed me out 
of the room, and I went home with my assistant, hardly 
knowing what to say or do, I was so pleased at my own good 
fortune. 

“ Well, I thought over the matter all day, and by 
evening I was in low spirits again; for I had quite persuaded 
myself that the whole affair must be some great hoax or 
fraud, though what its object might be I could not imagine. 
It seemed altogether past belief that any one could make such 
a will, or that they would pay such a sum for doing anything 
so simple as copying out the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Vincent Spaulding did what he could to cheer me up, but by 
bedtime I had reasoned myself out of the whole thing. 
However, in the morning I determined to have a look at it 
anyhow, so I bought a penny bottle of ink, and with a quill 
pen, and seven sheets of foolscap paper, I started off for 
Pope’s Court. 

“ Well, to my surprise and delight everything was as 
right as possible. The table was set out ready for me, and 
Mr. Duncan Ross was there to see that I got fairly to work. 
He started me off upon the letter A, and then he left me; but 
he would drop in from time to time to see that all was right 
with me. At two o'clock he bade me good-day, compliment- 
ed me upon the amount that I had written, and locked the 
door of the office after me. 

“his went on day after day, Mr. Holmes, and on 
Saturday the manager came in and planked down four golden 
sovereigns for my week’s work. It was the same next week, 
and the same the week after. Every morning I was there 
at ten, and every afternoon I left at two. By degrees 
Mr. Duncan Ross took to coming in only once of a 
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morning, and then, after a time, he did not come in at all. 
Sull, of course, I never dared to leave the room for an 
instant, for I was not sure when he might come, and the 
. billet was such a good one, and suited me so well that I would 
not risk the loss of it. 

‘* Hight weeks passed away like this, and I had written 
about Abbots, and Archery, and Armour, and Architecture, 
and Attica, and hoped with diligence that I might get on to 
the B’s before very long. It cost me something in foolscap, 
and I had pretty nearly filled a shelf with my writings. And 
then suddenly the whole business came to an end.” 

To an end? ” 

‘“ Yes, sir. And no later than this morning. I went 
to my work as usual at ten o’clock, but the door was shut and 
locked, with a little square of cardboard hammered on to the 
middle of the panel with a tack. Here it is, and you can 
read for yourself.” 

He held up a piece of white cardboard, about the size of 
a sheet of note-paper. It read in this fashion :— 


THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE IS DISSOLVED 
Oct. 9. 1890 


Sherlock Holmes and I surveyed this curt announcement 
and the rueful face behind it, until the comical side of the 
affair so completely overtopped every other consideration 
that we both burst out into a roar of laughter. 


“I cannot see that there is anything very funny,” 
cried our client, flushing up to the roots of his flaming head. 
‘““Tf you can do nothing better than laugh at me, I can go 
elsewhere.” 

“No, No,” cried Holmes, shoving him back into the 
chair from which he had half risen. ‘‘I really wouldn't 
miss your case for the world. It is most refreshingly 
unusual. But there is, if you will excuse me saying so, 
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something just a little funny about it. Pray what steps did 
you take when you found the card upon the door? ”’ 

“I was staggered, sir. I did not know what to do. 
Then I called at the offices round, but none of them seemed 
to know anything about it. Finally, I went to the landlord, 
who is an accountant living on the ground floor, and I asked 
him if he could tell me what had become of the Red-headed 
League. He said that he had never heard of any such body. 
Then I asked him who Mr. Duncan Ross was. He answered 
that the name was new to him.” 

‘“ * Well,’ said I, ‘ the gentleman at No. 4.’ 

“< What, the red-headed man? ’ 

ce E. 

‘“* Oh,’ said he, ‘ his name was William Morris. He 
was a solicitor, and was using my room as a temporary 
convenience until his new premises were ready. He moved 
out yesterday.’ 

‘* * Where could I find him?’ 

‘“* Oh, at his new offices. He did tell me the address. 
Yes, 17, King Edward Street, near St. Paul's.’ 


u“ T started off, Mr. Holmes, but when I got to that 
address it was a manufactory of artificial knee-caps, and no 
one in it had ever heard of either Mr. William Morris, or 
Mr. Duncan Ross.” 

“ And what did you do then?” asked Holmes. 

‘“T went home to Saxe-Coburg Square, and I took the 
advice of my assistant. But he could not help me in any 
way. He could only say that if I waited I should hear by 
post. But that was not quite good enough, Mr. Holmes. 
T did not wish to lose such a place without a struggle, so, as 
I had heard that you were good enough to give advice to poor 
folk who were in need of it, I came right away to you.” 

“ And you did very wisely,” said Holmes. ‘* Your 
case is an exceedingly remarkable one, and I shall be happy 
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to look into it. From what you have told me I think that ıt 
is possible that graver issues hang from it than might at 
first sight appear.” 

‘“ Grave enough! ” said Mr. Jabez Wilson. ‘“* Why, 
1 have lost four pound a week.” 

‘“As far as you are personally concerned,” remarked 
Holmes, ‘‘ I do not see that you have any grievance against 
this extraordinary league. On the contrary, you are, as I 
understand, richer by some thirty pounds, to say nothing of 
the minute knowledge which you have gained on every 
subject which comes under the letter A. You have lost 
nothing by them.”’ 

“ No, sir. But I want to find out about them, and who 
they are, and what their object was in playing this 
prank—if it was a prank—upon me. It was a pretty expensive 
joke for them, for it cost them two-and-thirty pounds.” 


“ We shall endeavour to clear up these points for you. 
And, first, one or two questions, Mr. Wilson. This 
assistant of yours who first called your attention to the 
advertisement—how long had he been with you? ” 


“ About a month then.’’ 

“ How did he come? ”’ 

‘‘TIn answer to an advertisement.’’ 

‘Was he the only applicant? ” 

‘ No, I had a dozen.”’ 

‘“ Why did you pick him? ” 

“ Because he was handy, and would come cheap.” 

“ At half wages, in fact.” 

ee Yeg.” 

“ What is he like, this Vincent Spaulding? ”’ 

“ Small, stout-built, very quick in his ways, no hair on 
his face, though he’s not short of thirty. Has a white splash 
of acid upon his forehead.” 
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Holmes sat up in his chair in considerable excitement. 
‘* I thought as much,” said he. ** Have you ever observed 
that his ears are pierced for earrings.’ 

“ Yes, sir. He told me that a gipsy had done it for him 
when he was a lad.” 

“ Hum! ” said Holmes, sinking back in deep thought. 
‘* He is still with you? ” 

‘Oh, yes, sir; I have only just left him.” 

ʻ And has your business been attended to im your 
absence? ”’ 

‘ Nothing to complain of, sir. There’s never very much 
to do of a morning.” 

“That will do, Mr. Wilson. I shall be happy to give 
you an opinion upon the subject in the course of a day or two. 
To-day is Saturday, and I hope that by Monday we may come 
to a conclusion."’ 

“ Well, Watson,” said Holmes, when our visitor had left 


_us, “ what do you make of it all? " 


“‘ I make nothing of it,” I answered, frankly. ‘‘ It 1s 
a most. mysterious business.” 

‘“ As a rule,” said Holmes, ‘‘ the more bizarre a thing is 
the less mysterious it proves to be. It is your common 
place, featureless crimes which are really -puzzling, just as a 
commonplace face is the most difficult to identify. But I 
must be prompt over this matter.” 

“ What are you going to do then? ” I asked. 

u rmo smoke,” he answered. *' It is quite a three-pipe 
problem, and I beg that you won’t speak to me for fifty 
minutes. He curled himself up in his chair, with his thin 
knees drawn up to his hawk-like nose, and there he sat with 
his eyes closed and his black clay pipe thrusting out like the 
bill of some strange bird. I had come to the conclusion that 
he had dropped asleep, and indeed was nodding myself, when 
he suddenly sprang out of his chair with the gesture of a man 
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who had made up his mind, and put his pipe down upon the * 
mantelpiece. 


‘‘ Sarasate plays at the St. James’s Hall this afternoon,’ 
he remarked. ‘* What do you think, Watson? Could your 
patients spare you for a few hours? ”’ 

“I have nothing to do to-day. My practice is never 
very absorbing.” 


“ Then, put on your hat, and come. I am going through 
the City first, and we can have some lunch on the way. I 
observe that there is a good deal of German music on the 
programme, which is rather more to my taste than Italian or 
French. It is introspective, and I want to introspect. Come 
along! ” ey) 

We travelled by the Underground as far as Aldersgate; 
and a short walk took us to Saxe-Coburg Square, the scene of 
the singular story which we had listened to in the morning. 
It was a pokey, little, shabby-genteel place, where four lines: 
of dingy two-storied brick houses looked out into a small 
railed-in enclosure, where a lawn of weedy grass and afew ~ 
clumps of faded laurel bushes made a hard fight against a 
smokeladen and uncongenial atmosphere. Three gilt balls 
and a brown board with ‘‘JABEZ WILSON " in white 
letters, upon a corner house, announced the place where our 
red-headed client carried on his business. Sherlock Holmes 
stopped in front of it with his head on one side and looked it 
all over, with his eyes shining brightly between puckered 
lids. Then he walked slowly up the street and then down 
again to the corner, still looking keenly at the houses. 
Finally he returned to the pawnbroker’s, and, having 
thumped vigorously upon the pavement with his stick two or 
three times, he went up to the door and knocked. It was 
instantly opened by a bright-looking, clean-shaven young 
fellow, who asked him to step in. 
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‘* Thank you,” said Holmes, ‘‘ I only wished to ask you 

how you would go from here to the Strand.”’ 

“Third right, fourth left,’ answered the assistant 
promptly, closing the door.  _ 

‘* Smart fellow, that,’ observed Holmes as we walked 
away. ‘‘ He is, in my judgment, the fourth smartest man 
in London, and for daring I am not sure that he has not a 
claim to be third. I have known something of him before.” 

‘* Evidently,” said I, “ Mr. Wilson's assistant counts 
for a good deal in this mystery of the Red-headed League. 1I 
am sure that you inquired your way merely in order that you 
might see him.’’ 

Re “* Not him.” 
“ What then?” 
“ The knees of his trousers.”’ 
‘* And what did you see? ”’ 
_** What I expected to see.” 
“* Why did you beat the pavement? "’ 

_ “ My dear Doctor, this is a time for observation, not for 

_talke We are spies in an enemy’s country. We know 


¥, 


| ~~ something of Saxe-Coburg Square. Let us now explore the 
i # paths which lie behind it.” 


The road in which we found ourselves as we turned 
round -the corner from the retired Saxe-Coburg Square 
‘presented as great a contrast to it as the front of a picture 
does to the back. It was one of the main arteries which 
convey the traffic of the City to the north and west. The 
roadway ‘was blocked with the immense stream of commerce 
flowing in a double tide inwards and outwards, while | the 
footpaths were. black with the hurrying swarm of pedestrians. 
It was difficult to realise as we looked at the line of fine shops 
and stately business premises that they really abutted on the 
other side upon the faded and stagnant square which we had 
just quitted. l 
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“ Let me see,” said Holmes, standing at the corner, and 


glancing along the line, ‘‘I should like just to remember ~ 


the order of the houses here. It is a hobby of mine to have 
an exact knowledge of London» There is Mortimer’s, the 
tobacconist, the little newspaper shop, the Coburg branch of 
the City and Suburban Bank, the Vegetarian Restaurant, and 
McFarlane’s carriage-building depot. That carries us right 


‘on to the other block. And now, Doctor, we've donè our 


“s 


work, so it’s time we had some play. A sandwich, and a cup 
of coffee, and then off to violin-land, where all is sweetness, 


and delicacy, and harmony, and there are no red-headed — 


>? 


clients to vex us with their conundrums. 
My friend was an enthusiastic musician, being himself 
not only a very capable performer, but a composer of no 


ordinary merit. All the afternoon he sat in the stalls- * 


wrapped in the most perfect happiness, gently waving his 


long thin fingers in time to the music, while his gently 
smiling face and his languid dreamy eyes were as unlike - 


those of Holmes the sleuth-hound, Holmes the relentless, 
keen-witted, ready-handed criminal agent, as it was possible 
to conceive. In his singular character the dual nature 
alternately asserted itself, and his extreme exactness and 
astuteness represented, as I have often thought, the reaction 


` against the poetic and contemplative mood which occasionally 


predominated in him. The swing of his nature took him 
from extreme langour to devouring energy; and, as I knew 
well, he was never so truly formidable as when, for days on 
end, he had been lounging in his armchair amid his 
improvisations and his black-letter editions. Then it was 
that the lust of the chase would suddenly come upon him, and 
that his brilliant reasoning power would rise to the level of 
intuition, until those who were unacquainted with his 
methods would look askance at him as on’a man whose 
knowledge was not that of other mortals.» When I saw him 
5—1894 B.T. 
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that afternoon so enwrapped in the music at St. James's Hall 
1 felt that an evil time might be coming upon those pin he 
had set himself to hunt down. 
‘You want to go home, no doubt, Doctor, * he 
remarked, as we emerged. 
‘* Yes, it would be as well.” 
‘“ And I have some business to do which will take some 
hours. This business at Coburg Square is serious.” 
“* Why serious? ” 
‘* A considerable crime is in contemplation. I have 
every reason to believe that we shall be in time to stop ìt. 
‘* But to-day being Saturday rather complicates matters. 
I shall want your help to-night.” 
“ At what time? ” 
‘Ten will be early enough.” 
‘* I shall be at Baker Street at ten.” 
| ‘“ Very well. And, I say, Doctor! there may be some 
> little danger, so kindly put your army revolver in your 
pocket.” He waved his hand, turned on his heel, and 
‘disappeared in an instant among the crowd. 
I trust that I am not more dense than my neighbours, 
but I was always oppressed with a sense of my own stupidity 
in my dealings with Sherlock Holmes. Here I had heard 
what he had heard, I had-seen what he had seen, and yet 
from his words it was evident that he saw clearly not only 
what had happened, but what was about to happen, while to 
me the whole business was still confused and grotesque. As 
I drove home to my house in Kensington I thought over it 
all, from the extraordinary story of the red-headed copier of 
the Encyclopaedia down to the visit to Saxe-Coburg 
Square, and the ominous words with which he had parted 
from me. What was this nocturnal expedition, and why 
should I go armed? Where were we going, and what were 
we to do? I had the hint from Holmes that this smooth- 
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faced pawnbroker’s assistant was a formidable man—a man 
who might play a deep game. I tried to puzzle it out, but 
gave it up in despair, and set the matter aside until night 
should bring an explanation. 

It was a quarter past nine when I started from home and 
made my way across the Park, and so through Oxford Street 
to Baker Street. Two hansoms were standing at the door, 
and, as I entered the passage, I heard the sound of voices 
from above. On entering his room, I found Holmes in 
animated conversation with two men, one of whom I 
recognised as Peter Jones, the official police agent; while the 
other was a long, thin, sad-faced man, with a very shiny hat 
and oppressively respectable frock-coat. 

* Ha! our party is complete,” said Holmes, buttoning 
up his peajacket, and taking his heavy hunting-crop from the 
rack. ‘* Watson, I think you know Mr. Jones, of Scotland 
Yard? Let me introduce you to Mr. Merryweather, who is 
to be our companion in to-night’s adventure.” 

‘* We're hunting in couples again, Doctor, you see,” 
said Jones, in his consequential way. ‘‘Our friend here is a 
wonderful man for starting a chase. All he wants is an old 
dog to help him to do the running down.”’ 

‘‘ I hope a wild goose may not prove to be the end of 
our chase,’’ observed Mr. Merryweather, gloomily. 

“* You may place considerable confidence in Mr. Holmes, 
sir,” said the police agent, loftily. ‘‘ He has his own little 
methods, which are, if he won’t mind my saying so, just a 
little too theoretical and fantastic, but he has the making of 
a detective in him. It is not too much to say that once or 
twice, as in that business of the Sholfo murder and the Agra 
treasure, he has been more nearly correct than the official 
force.” 

‘‘ Oh, if you say so, Mr. Jones, it is all right!"’ said the 
stranger, with deference. ‘‘ Still, I confess that I miss my 
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rubber. It is the first Saturday night for seven-and-twenty 
years that I have not had my rubber.” 

‘ I think you will find,” said Sherlock Holmes, ‘* that 
you will pay for a higher stake to-night than you have ever 
done yet, and that the play will be more exciting. For you, 
Mr. Merryweather, the stake will be some thirty thousand 
pounds; and for you, Jones, it will be the man upon whom 
you wish to lay your hands.” 

‘John Clay, the murderer, thief, smasher, and forger. 
He’s a young man, Mr. Merryweather, but he is at the head 
of his profession, and I would rather have my bracelets on him 
than on any criminal in London. He's a remarkable man, is 
young John Clay. His grandfather was a Royal Duke, and he 
himself has been to Eton and Oxford. His brain is as 
cunning as his fingers, and though we meet signs of him at 
every turn, we never know where to find the man himself. 
He’ll crack a crib in Scotland one week, and be raising money 
to build an orphanage in Cornwall the next. I’ve been on his 
track for years, and have never set eyes on him yet.” 

‘£ I hope that I may have the pleasure of introducing you 
to-night. I’ve had one or two little turns also with Mr. John 
Clay, and I agree with you that he is at the head of his 
profession. It is past ten, however, and quite time that we 
started. If you two will take the first hansom, Watson and 1I 
will follow in the second.” 

Sherlock Holmes was not very communicative during the 
long drive, and lay back in the cab humming the tunes which 
he had heard in the afternoon. We rattled through an endless 
labyrinth. of gas-lit streets until we emerged into Farringdon 
Street. 

“ We are close there now,” my friend remarked. ‘‘ This 
fellow Merryweather is a bank director and personally 
interested in the matter. I thought it as well to have Jones 
with us also. He is not a bad fellow, though an absolute 
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ambecile in his profession. He has one positive virtue. He 
is as brave as a bulldog, and as tenacious as a lobster if he gets 
his claws upon any one. Here we are, and they are waiting 
for us.’ 

We had reached the same crowded thoroughfare in which 
we had found ourselves in the morning. Our cabs were 
dismissed, and, following the guidance of Mr. Merryweather, 
we passed down a narrow passage, and through a side door, 
which he opened for us. Within there was a small corridor, 
which ended in a very massive iron gate. This also was 
opened, and led down a flight of winding stone steps, which 
terminated at another formidable gate. Mr. Merryweather 
stopped to light a lantern, and then conducted us down a dark, 
earth-smelling passage, and so, after opening a third door, into 
a huge vault or cellar, which was piled all round with crates 
and massive boxes. 


‘* You are not very vulnerable from above,” Holmes 
remarked, as he held up the lantern and gazed about him. 


‘* Nor from below,” said Mr, Merryweather, striking his 
stick upon the flags which lined the floor. ‘* Why, dear me, 
it sounds quite hollow! '’ he remarked, looking up in surprise. 


‘“ I must really ask you to be a little more quiet,” said 
Holmes, severely. ‘‘ You have already imperilled the whole 
success of our expedition. Might I beg that you would have 
the goodness to sit down upon one of those boxes, and not to 
interfere? *’ 


The solemn Mr. Merryweather perched himself upon a 
erate, with a very injured expression upon his face, while 
Holmes fell upon his knees upon the floor, and, with the 
lantern and a magnifying lens, began to examine minutely the 
cracks between the stones. A few seconds sufficed to satisfy 
him, for he sprang to his feet again, and put his glass in his 
pocket. 
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“ We have at least an hour before us,” he remarked, ‘* for 
they can hardly take any steps until the good pawnbroker is 
safely in bed. Then they will not lose a minute, for the 
sooner they do their work the longer time they will have for 
their escape. We are at present, Doctor—as no doubt you 
have divined—in the cellar of the City branch of one of the 
principal London banks. Mr. Merryweather is the chairman 
of directors, and he will explain to you that there are reasons 
why the more daring criminals of London should take a 
considerable interest in this cellar at present. 

‘Tt is our French gold,’’ whispered the director. ‘' We 
have had several warnings that an attempt might be made 
upon 1t.” 

“ Your French gold? ” 

‘“Yes. We had occasion some months ago to strengthen 
our resources, and borrowed, for that purpose, thirty thousand 
napoleons from the Bank of France. It has become known 
that we have never had occasion to unpack the money, and 
that it is still lying in our cellar. The crate upon which I sit 
contains two thousand napoleons packed between layers of lead 
foil. Our reserve of bullion is much larger at present than is 
usually kept in a single branch office, and the directors have 
had misgivings upon the subject.” 

“ Which were very well justified,” observed Holmes. 
« And now itis time that we arranged our little plans. I 
expect that within an hour matters will come to a head. In 
the meantime, Mr. Merryweather, we must put the screen . 
over that dark lantern.” 

** And sit in the dark? ” 

“I am afraid so. I had broughé a pack of cards in my 
pocket, and I thought that, as we were a partie carrée, you 
might have your rubber after all. But I see that the enemy's 
preparations have gone so far that we cannot risk the presence ` 
of a light. And, first of all, we must choose our positions. 


- 
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These are daring men, and, though we shall take them at a 
disadvantage they may do us some harm, unless we are careful. 
I shall stand behind this crate, and do you conceal yourselves 
behind those. Then, when I flash a light upon them, close 
in swiftly. If they fire, Watson, have no compunction about 
shooting them down."’ 

I placed my revolver, cocked, upon the top of the wooden 
case behind which I crouched. Holmes shot the Slide across 
the front of his lantern, and left us in pitch darkness—such 
an absolute darkness as I have never before experienced. The 
smell of hot metal remained to assure us that the light was 
still there, ready to flash out at a moment's notice. To me, 
with my nerves worked up to a pitch of expectancy, there was 
something depressing and subduing in the sudden gloom, and 
in the cold, dank air of the vault. 

“ They have but one retreat,” whispered Holmes. 
‘« That is back through the house into Saxe-Coburg Square. 
I hope that you have done what I asked you, Jones? ” 

‘“T have an inspector and two officers waiting at the 
front door.” 

‘Then we have stopped all the holes. And now we must 
be silent and wait.” 

What a time it seemed! From comparing notes 
afterwards it was but an hour and a quarter, yet it appeared 
to me that the night must have almost gone, and the dawn be 
breaking above us. My limbs were weary and stiff for I 
feared to change my position, yet my nerves were worked up 
to the highest pitch of tension, and my hearing was so acute 
that I could not only hear the gentle breathing of .my 
companions, but I could distinguish the deeper, heavier 
in-breath of the bulky Jones from the thin sighing note of the 
hank director. From my position I could look over the case 


Gn the direction of the floor. Suddenly my eyes caught the 


glint of a light. 
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At first it was but a lurid spark upon the stone pavement. 
Then it lengthened out until it became a yellow line, and then, 
without any warning or sound, a gash seemed to open and a 
hand appeared, a white, almost womanly hand, which felt 
about in the centre of the little area of light. For a minute 
or more the hand, with its writhing fingers, protruded out of 
the floor. Then it was withdrawn as suddenly as it appeared, 
and all was dark again save the single lurid spark, which 
marked a chink between the stones. i 

Its disappearance, however, was but momentary. With a 
rending, tearing sound, one of the broad, white stones turned 
over upon its side, and left a square, gaping hole, through 
which streamed the light of a lantern. Over the edge there 
peeped a clean-cut, boyish face, which looked keenly about it, 
and then, with a hand on either side of the aperture, drew 
itself shoulder high and waist high, until one knee rested upon 
the edge. In another instant he stood at the side of the hole, 
and was hauling after him a companion, lithe and ‘small like 
himself, with a pale face and a shock of very red hair. 


“ It’s all clear,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Have you the chisel 
and the bags. Great Scott! Jump, Archie, jump, and I'll 
swing for it! ” 

Sherlock Holmes had sprung out and seized the intruder ` 
by the collar. The other dived down the hole, and I heard 
the sound of rending cloth as Jones clutched at his skirts. The 
light flashed upon the barrel of a revolver, but Holmes’ 
hunting crop came down on the man’s wrist, and the pistol 
clinked upon the stone floor. 


‘ Tt’s no use, John Clay,” said Holmes blandly; “ you 
have no chance at all.” 

‘So I see,” the other answered, with the utmost 
coolness. ‘‘ I fancy that my pal is all right, though I see you 
have got his coat-tails.”’ 
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‘There are three men waiting for him at the door,” said 
Holmes. 

“ Oh, indeed. You seem to have done the thing very 
completely. I must compliment you.”’ , 

“ And I you,” Holmes answered. “* Your red-headed 
idea was very new and effective.’ 

“ You'll see your pal again presently,’ said Jones. 
“ He’s quicker at climbing down holes than I am. Just hold 
out while I fix the derbies."’ 

“I beg that you will not touch me with your filthy 
hands,” remarked our prisoner, as the handcuffs clattered 
upon his wrists. ‘‘ You may not be aware that I have royal 
blood in my veins. Have the goodness also when you address 
me always to say ‘ sir’ and ‘ please.’ ” 

“ All right,” said Jones, with a stare and a snigger. 
** Well, would you please, sir, march upstairs, where we can 
get a cab to carry your highness to the police-station ? ” 

‘« Phat is better,” said John Clay, serenely. He made a 
sweeping bow to the three of us, and walked quietly off in the 
custody of the detective. 

“ Really, Mr, Holmes,” said Mr. Merryweather, as we 
followed them from the cellar, ‘‘ I do not know how the bank 
can thank you or repay you. There is no doubt that you have 
detected and defeated in the most complete manner one of the 
most determined attempts at bank robbery that have ever come 
within my experience."’ 

“ I have had one or two little scores of my own to settle 
with Mr. John Clay,” said Holmes. ‘‘ I have been at some 
small expense over this matter, which I shall expect the bank 
to refund, but beyond that I am amply repaid by having had 
an experience which is in many ways unique, and by hearing 
the very remarkable narrative of the Red-headed League."’ 

“ You see, Watson,” he explained, in the early hours of 
the morning, as we sat over a glass of whisky and soda in 
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Baker Street, ‘‘ it was perfectly obvious from the first that 
the only possible object of this rather fantastic business of the 
advertisement of the League, and the copying of the 
Encyclopaedia, must be to get this not over-bright pawn- 
broker out of the way for a number of hours every day. It 
Was a curious way of managing it, but really it would be 
difficult to suggest a better. The method was no doubt 
suggested to Clay’s ingenious mind by the colour of his 
accomplice’s hair. The four pounds a week was a lure which 
must draw him, and what was it to them, who were playing 
for thousands? They put in the advertisement; one rogue has 
the temporary office, the other rogue incites the man to apply 
for it, and together they manage to secure his absence every 
morning in the week. From the time that I heard of the 
assistant having come for half wages, it was obvious to me 
that he had some strong motive for securing the situation.” 

‘* But how could you guess what the motive was? "’ 

“ Had there been women in the house, I should have 
suspected a mere vulgar intrigue. That, however, was out of 
the question. The man’s business was a small one, and there 
was nothing in his house which could account for such 
elaborate preparations, and such an expenditure as they were 
at. It must then be something out of the house. What could 
it be? I thought of the assistant’s fondness for photography, 
and his trick of vanishing into the cellar. The cellar! There 
was the end of this tangled clue. Then I made inquiries as to 
this mysterious assistant, and found that I had to deal with one 
of the coolest and most daring criminals in London. He was 
doing something in the cellar—something which took many 
hours a day for months on end. What could if be, once more? 
I could think of nothing save that he was running a tunnel to 
some other building. 

“ So far I had got when we went to visit the scene of 
action. I surprised you bv beating upon the pavement with 
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my stick. I was ascertaining whether the cellar stretched out 
in front or behind. It was not in front. Then I rang the 


bell, and, as I hoped, the assistant answered it. We have had 


some skirmishes, but we had never set eyes on each other 
before. I hardly looked at his face. His knees were what. I 
wished to see. You must yourself have remarked how worn, 
wrinkled, and stained they were. They spoke of those hours 
of burrowing. The only remaining point was what they were 
burrowing for. I walked round the corner, saw that the City 
and Suburban Bank abutted on our friend's premises, and felt 
that I had solved my problem. When you drove home after 
the concept I called upon Scotland Yard, and upon the 
chairman of the bank directors, with the result that you have 
seen.’’ 


‘“ And how could you tell that they would make their 
attempt to-night? ’’ I asked. 


~ Well, when they closed their League offices that was 
a sign that they cared no longer about Mr. Jabez Wilson's 
presence; in other words, that they had completed their 
tunnel. But it was essential that they should use it soon, 
as it might be discovered, or the bullion might be removed. 
Saturday would suit them better than any other day, as it 
would give them two days for their escape. For all these 
reasons I expected them to come to-night.”’ 


“You reasoned it out beautifully,’ I exclaimed, in 
unfeigned admiration. ‘‘It is so long a chain, and vet 
every link rings true.” 

~“ It saved me from ennui, he answered, yawning. 
Alas! I already feel it closing in upon me. My life is spent 
in one long effort to escape from the commonplaces of 
existence. These little problems help me to do so.” 

“ And you are a benefactor of the race,” said I. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well, perhaps, after all, 
it is of some little use,” he remarked. ‘‘‘ L'homme c'est 


rien—l'oeuvre c'est tout,’ as Gustave Flaubert wrote to 
Georges Sand.”’ : 


—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


THE KING IS DEAD, LONG LIVE THE KING 

It was not very quiet in the room where the king lay 
dying. People were coming and going, rustling in and out 
with hushed footsteps, whispering eagerly to each other; and 
where a great many people are all busy making as little noise 
as possible, the result is apt to be a kind of bustle that 
weakened nerves can scarcely endure. 

But what did that matter? The doctors said he could 
hear nothing now. He gave no sign that he could. Surely 
the sobs of his beautiful young wife, as she knelt by the 
bedside, must else have moved him. 

For days the light had been carefully shaded. Now, in 
the hurry, confusion, and distress, no one remembered to 
draw the curtains close, so that the dim eyes might not 
be dazzled. But what did that matter? The doctors said 
he could see nothing now. 

For days no one but his attendants had been allowed to 
come near him. Now the room was free for all who chose 
to enter. What did it matter? The doctors said he knew 
no one. ; 

So he lay for a long time, one hand flung out upon the 
counterpane, as if in search of something. The queen took 
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it softly in hers, but there was no answering pressure. At 
length the eyes and mouth closed, and the heart ceased to 
beat. 

‘ How beautiful he looks,’ they whispered one to another. 

When the king came to himself it was all very still— 
wonderfully and delightfully still, as he thought, wonderfully 
and delightfully dark. It was a strange, unspeakable relief 
to him—he lay as if in heaven. The room was full of the 
scent of flowers, and the cool night air came pleasantly 
through an open window. A row of wax tapers burned with 
soft radiance at the foot of the bed on which he was lying, 
covered with a velvet pall, only his head and face exposed. 
Four or five men were keeping guard around him, but they 
had fallen fast asleep. 

So deep was the feeling of content which he experienced 
that he was loth to stir. Not till the great clock of the 
palace struck eleven, did he so much as move. Then he sat 
up with a light laugh. 

He remembered how, when his mind was failing him, 
and he had rallied all his powers in one last passionate appeal 
against the injustice which was taking him away from the 
world just when the world most needed him, he had heard 
a voice saying, ‘I will give thee yet one hour after death. 
If, in that time, thou canst find three that desire thy life, 
live.’ 

This was his hour, his hour that he had snatched away 
from death. How much of it had he lost already? He 
had been a good king; he had worked night and day for his 
subjects; he had nothing to fear, and he knew that it was 
very pleasant to live, how pleasant, he had never known 
before, for, to do him justice, he was not selfish; it was his 
unfinished work that he grieved about when the decree 
went forth against him. Yet, as he passed out of the room 
where the watchers sat heavily sleeping, things were changed 
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to him somehow. The burning sense of injustice was gone. 
Now that he came to think of it, he had done very little. 
True that it was his utmost, but there were many better 
men in the world, and the world was large, very large it 
seemed to him now. Everything had grown larger. He 
loved his country and his home as well as ever, but in the 
night it had seemed as if they must perish with him, and 
now he knew that they were still unchanged. 

Outside the door he paused a moment, hesitating whither 
to go first. Not to the queen. The very thought of her 
grief unnerved him. He would not see her till he could bid 
her weep tears of joy only because he was come again. After 
all, he had but an hour to wait. ~ Before the castle clock struck 
twelve, he would be back again in life, remembering these 
things only asa dream. He sighed a little to think of 
it. 

‘ All that to do over again some day,’ he said, as he 
recalled his last moments. 

Almost he turned again to the couch he had so lately left. 

‘ But I have never yet done anything through fear,’ said 
the king. : | 

And he smiled as he thought of the terms of the compact. 
His city lay before him in the moonlight. 

‘T could find three thousand as easily as three,’ he said. 
‘ Are they not all my friends ? ' ay 

As he passed out of his gate, he saw a child sitting on 
the steps, crying bitterly. | - 

‘What is the matter, little one?’ said the sentinel on 
| d stopping a moment. a 
a Father aaa mother have gone to the castle, because 
the king’s dead,’ sobbed the child, * and they've never come - 
back again; and I'm so tired and so hungry! And I've had 
no supper, and my doll’s broken. Oh! I do wish the king 
were alive again l’ 
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And she burst into a fresh storm of weeping. It amused 
the king not a little. 

‘ So this is the first of my subjects that wants me back!’ 
he said. 

He had no child of his own. He would have liked to 
try and comfort the little maiden, but there were other calls 
upon him just then. He was on his way to the house of his 
great friend, the man whom he loved more than all others. 
A kind of malicious delight possessed him, as he pictured 
to himself the deep dejection he should find him in. 

‘Poor Amyas!’ he said. ‘I know what I should be 
feeling in his place. I am glad he was not taken. I could 
not have borne his loss.™ 

As he entered the courtyard of his friend's house, lights 
were being carried to and fro, horses were being saddled, 
an air of bustle and excitement pervaded the place. Look 
where he might, he could not see the face he knew so well. 
He entered at the open door. His friend was not in the 
hall. Room after room he vainly traversed—they were all 
empty. A sudden horror took him. Surely Amyas was not 
dead of grief? 

He came at length to a small private apartment, in 
which they had spent many a happy, busy hour together; 
but his friend was not here either, though, to judge by 
appearances, he could only just have left it. Books and 
papers were tumbled all about in strange confusion and bits 
of broken glass strewed the floor. 

A little picture was lying on the ground. The king 
picked it up, and recognised a miniature of himself, the 
frame of which had been broken in the fall. He let it drop 
again, as if it had burnt him. The fire was blazing brightly, 
and the fragments of a half-destroyed letter lay, unconsumed 
as yet, in the fender. It was in his own writing. He 
snatched it up. and saw it was the last he had written, 
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containing the details of an elaborate scheme which he had 
much at heart. He had only just thrown it back into the 
flames when two popie entered the room, talking together, 
one a lady, the other a man, booted and spurred as though 
he came from a long distance. 

‘ Where is Amyas?’ he asked. 

‘Gone to proffer his services to the new king, of course i 
said the lady. ‘ We are, as you may think, in great anxiety. 
He has none of the ridiculous notions of his predecessor, 
who, indeed, hated him cordially. The very favour Amyas 
has hitherto enjoyed will stand in his way at the new court. 
I only hope he may be in time to make his peace. He can, 


with truth, say that he utterly disapproved of the foolish: 


reforms which his late master was bent on making. of 
course, he was fond of him in a way; but we must* think of 
ourselves, you know. People in our position have no time 
for sentiment. He started almost immediately after the 
king’s death. * I am sending his retinue after him.’ 4 

‘Quite right,’ said the gentleman, whom the king now 
knew as oné of his ambassadors. ,‘I shall follow him at 
once. Between you and me, if is no bad thing for the 
country. That poor boy had no notion of statesmanship. 
He forced me to conclude a peace which would have been 
disastrous to all our best interests. Happily, we shall have 
war directly now. Promotions in the army would have been 
at a standstill if he had had his way.’ 

The king did not stay to hear more. 

‘I will go to my people,’ he said. ` They at least have 
no interest to make peace with my successor. He will but 
take from them what I gave.’ 

He heard the clock strike the first quarter as he went. 
He was, indeed, a very remarkable king, for he knew his 
way to the poorest part of his dominions. He had been there 
before, often and often, unknown to any one, and the misery 


# 
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. Which he had oe beheld had stirred and steeled him to _ 
` attempt what had never before been attempted. 
No one about the palace knew eo had caught the 
„malignant fever which carried him off. He had a shrewd 
suspicion himself, and he went straight to that quarter. 
‘Fevers won't hurt me now,’ he said laughing. The 
houses were as wretched, the people looked as sickly and 
squalid as ever. They were standing about in knots in the 
-~ streets, late though it was, talking together about him. His 
name was in every mouth. The details of his illness, and 
the probable day of his funeral, seemed to interest them more 
than anything else. 
s» Five or six men were sitting, drinking round a table in 
a disreputable-looking public-house, and he stopped to 
overhear their conversation. 
‘And a good riddance, too!’ said one of them, whom he 
knew well. ‘ What’s the use of a king as never spends a 
* farthing more than he can help? It gives no impetus to 
trade, it don’t. The new fellow’s avery different sort. We 
shall have fine doings soon.’ ei 
x  * Aye!’ struck in another, ‘a meddlesome, priggish sort 
of chap, he was, always aworritting us about clean houses, 
and such like. What right's he got to interfere, I'd like 
to know?’ 

‘Down with all kings! says F,’ put in a third; ‘ but if 
we're to have ‘em, let ‘em behave as sich. I like a young 
fellow as isn’t afraid of his missus, and knows port wine from 
sherry.’ 

‘Wanted to abolish capital punishment, he did!’ cried 
a fourth. ‘ Thought he’d get more work out of the poor 
fellows in prisdh, I suppose? Depend on it, there’s some 
reason ‘like that at the bottom of it. We ain't so very 
particular about the lives of our subjects for nothing, we 

= ain’t’; an expression of opinion in which all the rest 

6—1894 B.T. 
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heartily coneurred. The clock struck again as the king 
turned away; he felt as if a storm of abuse from some one 
he had always hated would be a precious balm just then. 
He entered the state prison, and made for the condemned cell. 
Capital punishment was not abolished yet, and in this 
particular instance he had certainly felt glad of it. 

The cell was tenanted only by a little haggard-looking 
man, who was writing busfly on his knee. The king had 
only seen him once before, and looked at him curiously. 

Presently the gaoler entered, and with him the first 
councillor, a man whom his late master had greatly loved and 
esteemed. The convict looked up quickly. 

‘Tt was not to be till to-morrow, he said. Then; as 
if afraid he had betrayed some cowardice, ‘ but I am ready 
at any moment. May I ask you to give this paper to my 
wife?’ 

‘The king is dead,’ said the first councillor gravely. 
‘You are reprieved. His present majesty has other views, 
You will, in all probability, be set at large to-morrow.’ 

‘Dead?’ said the man with a stunned look. 

‘Dead!’ said the first councillor, with the impressiveness 
of a whole board. 

The man stood up, passing his hand across his brow. 

‘Sir.’ he said earnestly, ‘I respected him. For all he 
was a king, he treated me like a gentleman. He, too, had a 
young wife. Poor fellow, I wish he were alive, again!’ 
| There were tears in the man’s eyes as he spoke. 

The third quarter struck as the king left the prison. 
He felt unutterably humiliated. The pity of his foe was 
harder to bear than the scorn of his friends. He would rather 
have died a thousand deaths than owe his life to such a 
man. And yet, because he was himself noble, he could not 
but rejoice to find nobility in another. He said to himself 
sternly that it was not worth what he had gone through, 
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He reviewed his position in no very self-complacent mood. 
The affection he had so confidently relied upon was but a 
dream. ‘he people he was fain to work for were not ripe 
for their own improvement. A foolish little child, a generous 
enemy, these were his only friends. After all, was it worth 
while to live? Had he not better get back quietly and 
submit, making no further effort? He had learned his 
lesson; he could ‘ lie down in peace, and sleep, and take his 
rest.’ The eternal powers had justified themselves. What 
matter though every man had proved a liar? The bitterness 
had passed away, and he seemed to see clearly. 

Thick clouds had gathered over the moon, and the cold 
struck through him. All at once a sense of loneliness that 
cannot be described rushed over him, and his heart sank. 
Was there really no one who cared—no one? He would 
have given anything at that moment for a look, a single 
word of real sympathy. He longed with sick longing for the 
assurance of love. 

There were yet a few moments left. How had he borne 
to wait so long? This, at least, he was sure of, and this 
was all the world to him. He began to find comfort and 
consolation in the thought; he forgave—indeed he almost 
forgot—the rest. Yet he had fallen very low, for, as he 
stood at the door of his wife's room, he hesitated whether to 
go in. What if this, too, were an illusion? Had he not 
best go back before he knew? 

‘But I have never yet done anything through fear,’ 
said the king. 

His wife was sitting by the fire alone, her face hidden, 
her long hair falling round her like a veil. At the first sight 
of her, a pang of self-reproach shot through him. How could 
he ever have doubted ? 

She was wearing a ring that he had given her—a ring 
she wore always, and the light sparkled and flashed from the 
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jewel. Except for this, there was nothing bright in the 
room. 

He ardently desired to comfort her. He wondered why 
all her ladies had left her. Surely one might have stayed 
with her on this first night of her bereavement? She 
seemed to be lost in thought. If she would only speak, or 
call his name! But she was quite silent. 

A slight noise made the king start. A secret door in 
the wall opened, the existence of which he had thought was 
known only to himself and his queen, and a man stood before 
her. 

She put her finger to her lips, as though to counsel silence. 

‘You have come,’ she said. ‘Oh, I am so glad! I 
had to hold his hand when he was dying. I was frightened 
sitting here by myself. I thought his ghost would come back, 
but he will never come back any more. We may be happy 
always now,’ and drawing the ring from her finger, she 
kissed it, weeping, and gave it to him. 

When midnight struck, the watchers, wakened with a 
start, to find the king lying stark and stiff, as before, but a 
great change had come over his countenance. 

‘We must not let the queen see him again,’ they said. 


—Mary Elizabeth Coleridge 





THE LION’S SHARE 
I 


In the Five Towns the following history is related by 
those who know it as something side-splittingly funny—as one 
of the best jokes that ever occurred in a district devoted to 
jokes. And I, too, have hitherto regarded it as such. But 
upon my soul, now that I come to write it down, it strikes 
me as being, after all, a pretty grim tragedy. However, you 
shall judge, and laugh or cry as you please. 

It began in the little house of Mrs. Carpole, up at 
Bleakridge, on the hill between Bursley and Hanbridge. 
Mrs. Carpole was the second Mrs. Carpole, and her husband 
was dead. She had a stepson, Horace, and a son of her own, 
Sidney. Horace “is the hero, or the villain, of the history. 
On the day when the unfortunate affair began he was nineteen 
years old, and a model youth. Not only was he getting on 
in business, not only did he give half his evenings to the study 
of the chemistry of pottery and the other half to various 
secretaryships in connexion with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel and Sunday-school, not only did he save 
money, not only was he a comfort to his stepmother and a 
sort of uncle to Sidney, not only was he an early riser, 
a total abstainer, a non-smoker, and a good listener; but, in 
addition to the practice of these manifold and rare virtues, he 
found time, even at that tender age, to pay his tailor’s bill 
promptly and to fold his trousers in the same crease every 
night—so that he always looked neat and dignified. Strange 
to say, he made no friends. Perhaps he was just a thought 
too perfect for a district like the Five Towns; a sin or so 
might have endeared him to the entire neighbourhood. 
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Perhaps his loneliness was due to his imperfect sense of 


humour, or perhaps to the dull, unsmiling heaviness of his 
somewhat flat features. 


Sidney was quite a different story. Sidney, to use his 
mother’s phrase, was a little jockey. His years were then 
eight. Fair-haired and blue-eyed, as most little jockeys are, 
he had a smile and a scowl that were equally effective in 
tyrannizing over both his mother and Horace, and he was 
beloved by everybody. Women turned to look at him in the 
street. Unhappily, his health was not good. He was 
afflicted by a slight deafness, which, however, the doctor said 
he would grow out of; the doctor predicted for him a lusty 
manhood. In the meantime, he caught every disease that 
happened to be about, and nearly died of each one. His 
latest acquisition had been scarlet fever. Now one afternoon, 
after he had ‘ peeled * and his room had been disinfected and 
he was beginning to walk again, Horace came home and 
decided that Sidney should be brought downstairs for tea as 
a treat, to celebrate his convalescence, and that he, Horace, 
would carry him downstairs. Mrs. Carpole was delighted 
with the idea, and Sidney also, except that Sidney did not 
want to be carried downstairs—he wanted to walk down. 


‘1 think it will be better for him to walk, Horace dear, 
said Mrs. Carpole, in her thin, plaintive voice. ‘He can, 
quite well. And you know how clumsy vou are.” Supposing 
you were to fall! ’ 


Horace, nevertheless, in pursuance of his programme of 
being uncle to Sidney, was determined to carry Sidney. And 
carry Sidney he did, despite warnings and kickings. At least 
he carried him as far as the turn in the steep stairs, at which 
point he fell, just as his stepmother had feared, and Sidney 
with him. The half-brothers arrived on the ground floor ın 
company, but Horace, with his elevert stone two, was on top, 
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and the poor suffering little convalescent lay moveless and 
insensible. — | 

It took the doctor forty minutes to bring him to, and all 
the time the odour of grilled herrings, which formed part of 
the uneaten tea, made itself felt through the house like a 
Satanic comment on the spectacle of human life. The scene 
was dreadful at first. The agony then passed. There were 
no bruises on the boy, not a mark, and in a couple of hours 
he seemed to be perfectly himself. Horace breathed again, 
and thanked Heaven it was no worse. His gratitude to 
Heaven was, however, slightly premature, for in the black 
middle of the night poor Sidney was seized with excruciating 
pains in the head, and the doctor lost four hours’ sleep. 
These pains returned at intervals of a few days, and naturally 
' the child’s convalescence was retarded. Then Horace said 
that Mrs. Carpole should take Sidney to Buxton for a 
fortnight, and he paid all the expenses of the trip out of his 
savings. He was desolated, utterly stricken; he said he 
should never forgive himself. Sidney improved, slowly. 


II 


$ After several months, during which Horace had given up 

all his limited spare time to the superintendence of the 
child’s first steps in knowledge, Sidney was judged to be 
sufficiently strong to go to school, and it was arranged that he 
should attend the Endowed School at the Wedgwood 
Institution. Horace accompanied him thither on the opening 
day of the term—it was an inclement morning in Januarv— 
and left the young delicate sprig, apparently joyous and 
content, to the care of his masters and the mercy of his 
companions. But Sidney came home for dinner weeping— 
weeping in spite of his new mortar-board cap, his 
new satchel, his new box of compasses, and his new books. 
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His mother kept him at home in the afternoon, and by the 
evening another of those terrible attacks had ‘supervened. 
The doctor and Horace and Mrs. Carpole once more lost much 


precious sleep. The mysterious malady continued. School 
was out of the question. 


And when Sidney took the air, in charge of his mother, 
everybody stopped to sympathize with him and to stroke his 
curls and call him a poor dear, and also to commiserate 
Mrs. Carpole. As for Horace, Bursley tried to feel sorry for 
Horace, but it only succeeded in showing Horace that it was 
hiding a sentiment of indignation against him. Each friendly 
face as it passed Horace in the street said, without words, 
‘There goes the youth who probably ruined his young 
stepbrother’s life. And through sheer obstinacy too! He 
dropped the little darling in spite of warnings and protests, 


and then fell on the top of him. Of course, he didn’t do it on 
purpose, but——’ 


The doctor mentioned Greatorex of Manchester, the 
celebrated brain specialist. And Horace took Sidney to 
Manchester. They had to wait an hour and a quarter to see 
Greatorex, his well-known consulting rooms in John Dalton 
Street being crowded with imperfect brains; but their turn 
came at last, and they found themselves in Greatorex’s 
presence. Greatorex was a fat man, with the voice of a thin 
man, who seemed to spend the whole of his career in the care 
of his finger-nails. 


‘Well, my little fellow,’ said Greatorex, ' don't cry.” 
(For Sidney was already crying.) And then to Horace, in a 
curt tone : ‘ What is 1t? ’ 


And Horace was obliged to humiliate himself and relate 
the accident in detail, together with all that had subsequently 
happened, 
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‘Yes, yes, yes, yes!’ Greatorex would punctuate the 
recital, and when tired of ‘ yes’ he would say ‘ Hum, hum, 
hum, hum! ’ 


When he had said ‘hum’ seventy-two times he 
suddenly remarked that his fee was three guineas, and told 
Horace to strengthen Sidney all he could, not to work him 
too hard, and to bring him back in a year’s time. 


Horace paid the money, Greatorex emitted a final 
‘hum,’ and then the stepbrothers were whisked out by an 
expeditious footman. The experience cost Horace over four 
pounds and the loss of a day’s time. And the worst was that 
Sidney had a violent attack that very night. 


School being impossible for him, Sidney had inter- 
mittent instruction from professors of both sexes at home, 
But he learnt practically nothing except the banjo. Horace 
had to buy him a banjo: it cost the best part of a ten-pound 
note; still, Horace could do no less. Sidney's stature grew 
‘rapidly; his general health certainly improved, yet not 
completely; he always had a fragile, interesting air. 
Moreover, his deafness did not disappear: there were 
occasions when it was extremely pronounced. And he was 
never quite safe from those attacks in the head. He spent 
a month or six weeks each year in the expensive bracing 
atmosphere of some seaside resort, and altogether he was 
decidedly a heavy drain on Horace’s resources. People were 
aware of this, and they said that Horace ought to be happy 
that he was in a position to spend money freely on his poor 
brother. Had not the doctor predicted, before the 
catastrophe due to Horace’s culpable negligence, that Sidney 
would grow into a strong man, and that his deafness would 
leave him? ‘The truth was, one never knew the end of those 
accidents in infancy! Further, was not Sidney’s sad 
condition slowly killing his mother? It was whispered about 





———— 
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that, since the disaster, Sidney had not been quite sound 
mentally. Was not the mere suspicion of this enough to kill 
any mother? 

And, as a fact, Mrs. Carpole did die. She died of a 
quinsy, doubtless aggravated by Sidney's sad condition. 

Not long afterwards Horace came into a small fortune 
from his maternal grandfather. But poor Sidney did not 
come into any fortune, and people somehow illogically 
inferred that Horace had not behaved quite nicely in coming 
into a fortune while his suffering invalid brother, whom he 
had so deeply harmed, came into nothing. Even Horace 
had compunctions due to the visitations of a similar idea. 
And with part of the fortune he bought a house with a large 
garden up at Toft End, the highest hill of the hilly Five 
Towns, so that Sidney might have the benefit of the air. 
He also engaged a housekeeper and servants. With the 
remainder of the fortune he obtained a partnership in the 
firm of earthenware manufacturers for whom he had been 
acting as highly-paid manager. 

Sidney reached the age of eighteen, and was most 
effective to look upon, his bright hair being still curly 
and his eyes a wondrous blue and his form elegant; and the 
question of Sidney’s future arose. His health was steadily 
on the up grade. The deafness had quite disappeared. He 
had inclinations towards art, and had already amused himself 
by painting some beautiful vases. So it was settled that he 
should enter Horace’s works on the art side, with a view to 
becoming, ultimately, art director. Horace gave him three 
pounds a week, in order that he might feel perfectly 
independent, and, to the same end, Sidney paid Horace 
seven-and-sixpence a week for board and lodging. But the 
change of life upset the youth’s health again. After only 
two visits to the works he had a grave recurrence of the head- 
attacks, and he was solemnly exhorted not to apply himself 
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too closely to business. He therefore took several half- 
holidavs a week, and sometimes a whole one. And even 
when he put in one of his full days he would arrive at the 
works three hours after Horace, and restore the balance by 
leaving an hour earlier. The entire town watched over him 
as a mother watches over a son. The notion that he was 
not quite right in the pate gradually died -away, and 
everybody was thankful for that, though it was feared an 
untimely grave might be his portion. 


II 


She was a nice girl: the nicest girl that Horace had ever 
met with, because her charming niceness included a faculty 
of being really serious about serious things—and yet she 
could be deliciously gay. In short, she was a revelation to 
Horace. And her name was Ella, and she had come one 
year to spend some weeks with Mrs. Penkethman, the 
widowed headmistress of the Wesleyan Day School, who 
was her cousin. Mrs. Penkethman and Ella had been 
holidaying together in France; their arrival im Bursley 
naturally coincided with- the reopening of the sehool in 
August for the autumn term. 

Now at this period Horace was rather lonely in his large 
house and garden: for Sidney, in pursuit of health, had gone 
off on a six weeks’ cruise round Holland, Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden, in one of those Atlantic liners which, translated 
like Enoch without dving, become in their old age * steam- 
vachts,’. with fine names apt to lead to confusion with the 
private vacht of the Tsar of Russia. Horace had offered him 
the trip, and Horace was also paying his weekly salarv 
as usual. 

Sy Horace. who had alwavs been friendly with 
Mrs. Penkethman, grew now more than ever friendly with 
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Mrs. Penkethman. And Mrs. Penkethman and Ella were 
inseparable. The few aristocrats left in Bursley in 
September remarked that Horace knew what he was about, 
as it was notorious that Ella had the most solid expectations. 
But as a matter of fact Horace did not know what he was 
about, and he never once thought of Ella’s expectations. He 
was simply, as they say in Bursley, knocked silly by Ella. 
He honestly imagined her to be the wonderfullest woman on 
the earth’s surface, with her dark eyes and her expressive 
sympathetic gestures, and her alternations of seriousness and 
gaiety. It astounded him that a girl of twenty-one could 
have thought so deeply upon life as she had. The 
inexplicable thing was that she looked up to him. She 
evidently admired him. He wanted to tell her that she was 
quite wrong about him, much too kind in her estimate of 
him—that really he was a very ordinary man indeed. But 
another instinct prevented him from thus undeceiving her. 

And one Saturday afternoon, the season being late 
September, Horace actually got those two women up to tea 
in his house and garden. He had not dared to dream of 
such bliss. He had hesitated long before asking them to 
come, and in asking them he had blushed and stammered : 
the invitation had seemed to him to savour of audacity. But, 
bless you! they had accepted with apparent ecstasy. They 
gave him to think that they had genuinely wanted to come. 
And they came extra-specially dressed—visions, lilies of the 
field. And as the day was quite warm, tea was served in 
the garden, and everybody admired the view; and there was 
no restraint, no awkwardness. In particular Ella talked 
with an ease and a distinction that enchanted Horace, and 
almost made him talk with ease and distinction too. He 
said to himself that, seeing he had only known her a month, 
he was getting on amazingly. He said to himself that his 
good luck passed belief. 
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Then there was a sound of cab-wheels on the other side 
of the graden-wall, and presently Horace heard the house- 
keeper complimenting Sidney on his good looks, and Sidney 
asking the housekeeper to lend him three shillings to pay 
the cabman. The golden youth had returned without the 
slightest warning from his cruise. The tea trio, at the lower 
end of the garden, saw him standing in the porch, tanned, 
curly, graceful, and young. Horace half rose, and then sat 
down again. Ella stared hard. 

‘That must be your brother,’ she said. 

‘Yes, that’s Sid,’ Horace answered; and then, calling 
out loudly : ‘ Come down here, Sid, and tell them to bring 
another cup and saucer.’ 

‘Right you are, old man,’ Sidney shouted. “ You see 
I’m back. What! Mrs. Penkethman, is that you?’ He 
came down the central path of the garden like a Narcissus. 


‘He does look delicate,’ said Ella under her breath to 
Horace. Tears came to her eyes. 


Naturally Ella knew all about Sidney. She enjoyed the 
entire confidence of Mrs. Penkethman, and what 
Mrs. Penkethman didn’t know of the private history of the 
upper classes in Bursley did not amount to very much. 


These were nearly the last words that Ella spoke to 
Horace that afternoon. The introduction was made, and 
Sidney slipped into the party as comfortably as he slipped 
into everything, like a candle slipping into a socket. But 
nevertheless Ella talked no more. She just stared at Sidney, 
and listened to him. Horace was proud that Sidney had 
made such an impression on her; he was glad that she 
showed no aversion to Sidney, because, in the event of 
Horace’s marriage, where would Sidney live, if not with 
Horace and Horace’s wife ? Still, he could have wished that 
Ella would continue to display her conversational powers. 
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Presently Sidney lighted a cigarette. He was of those 
young men whose delicate mouths seem to have been 
fashioned for the nice conduct of a cigarette. And he had a 
way of blowing out the smoke that secretly ravished every 
feminine beholder. Horace still held to his boyhood’s 
principles; but he envied Sidney a little. 

At the conclusion of the festivity these two women 
naturally could not be permitted to walk home alone. And, 
naturally, also, the four could not walk abreast on the narrow 
pavements. Horace went first with Mrs. Penkethman. He 
was mad with anxiety to appropriate Ella, but he dared not. 
It would not have been quite correct; it would have been, as 
they say in Bursley, too thick. Besides, there was the 
question of age. Horace was over thirty, and 
Mrs. Penkethman was also—over thirty; whereas Sidney was 
twenty-one, and so was Ella. Hence Sidney walked behind 
with Ella and the procession started in silence. Horace did 
not look round too often—that would not have been quite 
proper—but whenever he did look round the other couple had 
lagged farther and farther behind, and Ella seemed perfectly 
to have recovered her speech. At length he looked round, 
and lo! they had not turned the last corner; and they arrived 
at Mrs. Penkethman’s cottage at Hillport a quarter of an 
hour after their elders. 


IV 


The wedding cost Horace a large sum of money. You 
see, he could not do less than behave handsomely by the 
bride, owing to his notorious admiration for her; and of 
course the bridegroom needed setting up. Horace practically 
furnished their home for them out of his own pocket; it was 
not to be expected that Sidney should have resources. 


Further, Sidney as a single man, paying seven-and-six & 
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week for board and lodging, could no doubt struggle along 
upon three pounds weekly. But Sidney as a husband, with 
the nicest girl in the world to take care of, and house-rent 
to pay, could not possibly perform the same feat. Although 
he did no more work at the manufactory—Horace could not- 
have been so unbrotherly as to demand it—Horace paid him 
eight pounds a week instead of three. 

And the affair cost Horace a good deal besides money. 
But what could Horace do? He decidedly would not have 
wished to wreck the happiness of two young and beautiful 
lives, even had he possessed the power to do so. And he did 
not possess the power. Those two did not consult Horace 
before falling in love. They merely fell in love, and there 
was end of it—and an end of Horace too! Horace had to 
suffer. He did suffer, 

Perhaps it was for his highest welfare that other matters 
came to monopolize his mind. One sorrow drives out 
another. If you sit on a pin you are apt to forget that vou 
have the toothache. The earthenware manufactory was not 
going well. Plenty of business was being done, but not at 
the right prices. Crushed between the upper and nether 
millstones of the McKinley ‘Tariff and German competition, 
Horace, in company with other manufacturers, was breathing 
out his life’s blood in the shape of capital. The truth was 
that he had never had enough capital. He had heavily 
mortgaged the house at Toft End in order to purchase his 
partners’ shares in the business and have the whole 
undertaking te himself. and he profoundly regrettéd it. He 
needed every penny that he could collect; the Strictest 
economy was necessary if he meant to survive the struggle. 
And here he was paying eight pounds a week to a personage 
purely ornamental, after having squandered hundreds ir 
rendering that personage comfortable! The situation was 
dreadful. 
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= You may ask, Why did he not explain the situation to 
Sidney? Well, partly because he was too kind, and partly 
because he was too proud, and partly because Sidney would 
not have understood. Horace fought on, keeping up a 
position in the town and hoping that miracles would occur. 

Then Ella’s expectations were realized. Sidney and. she 
had some twenty thousand pounds to play with. And they 
played the most agreeable games. But not in Bursley. No. 
They left Horace in Bursley and went to Llandudno for a 
spell. Horace envied them, but he saw them off at the 
station as an elder brother should, and tipped the porters. 

Certainly he was relieved of the formality of paying eight 
pounds a week to his brother. But this did not help him 
much. The sad fact was that ‘ things’ (by which is meant 
fate, circumstances, credit, and so on) had gone too far. It 
was no longer a question of eight pounds a week; it was a- 
question of final ruin. 

Surely he might have borrowed money from Sidney? 
Sidney had no money; the money was Ella's, and Horace 
could not have brought himself to borrow money from a 
woman—from Ella, from a heavenly creature who always had 
a soothing sympathetic word for him. That would have been 
to take advantage of Ella. No, if you suggest such a thing, 
you do not know Horace. 

T stated in the beginning that he had no faults. He was 
therefore absolutely honest. And he called his creditors 
together while he could yet pay them twenty shillings in the 
pound. It was a noble act, rare enough in the Five Towns 
and in other parts of England. But he received no praise for 
it. He had only done what every man in his position ought 
to do. If Horace had failed for ten times the sum that his 
debts actually did amount to, and then paid two shillings in 
the pound instead of twenty, he would have made a stir in the 
svorld and been looked up to as no ordinary man of business. 
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Having settled his aiai in this humdrum, idiotic 
manner, Horace took a third-class return to Llandudno. 
Sidney and Ella were staying at the hydro with the strange 
Welsh name, and he found Sidney lolling on the sunshiny 
beach in front of the hydro discoursing on the banjo to 
himself. When asked where his wife was, Sidney replied 
that she was lying down, and was obliged to rest as much 
as possible. 

Horace, ashamed to trouble this domestic idyl, related 
his misfortunes as airily as he could. 

And Sidney said he was awfully sorry, and had no 
notion how matters stood, and could he do anything for 
Horace? If so, Horace might—— 

' No, said Horace. ‘I’m all right. I’ve very 
fortunately got an excellent’ place as manager in a big new 
manufactory in Germany.’ (This is how we deal with 
German competition in the Five Towns.) 

‘Germany?’ cried Sidney. 

" Yes,’ said Horace; ‘and I start the day after 
to-morrow.’ 

' Well,’ said Sidney, ‘ at any rate you'll stay the night.’ 

' Thanks,’ said Horace, * you're very kind. I will.’ 

5o they went into the hydro together, Sidney caressing 
his wonderful new pearl-inlaid banjo; and Horace talked in 
low tones to Ella as she lay on the sofa. He convinced Ella 
that his departure to Germany was the one thing he had 
desired all his life, because it was not good that Ella should 
be startled, shocked, or grieved. 

They dined well. 

But in the night Sidney had a recurrence of his old 
illness—a bad attack; and Horace sat up through dark hours, 
fetched the doctor, and bought things at the chemist’s. 
Towards morning Sidney was better. And Horace, standing 
near the bed, gazed at his stepbrother and tried in his stupid 

7—1894 B.T. 
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way to read the secrets beneath that curly hair. But he had 
no success. He caught himself calculating how much Sidney 
had cost him, at periods of his career when he could ill spare 
money; and, having caught himself, he was angry with 
himself for such baseness. At eight o’clock he ventured to 
knock at Ella’s door and explain to her that Sidney had not 
been quite well. She had passed a peaceful night, for he had, 
of course, refrained from disturbing her. 

He was not quite sure whether Sidney had meant him to 
stay at the hydro as his guest, so he demanded a bill, paid it, 
said good-bye, and left for Bonn-on-the-Rhine. He was very 
exhausted and sleepy. Happily the third-class carriages on 
the London & North-Western are pretty comfortable. 
~ Between Chester and Crewe he had quite a doze, and dreamed 
that he had married Ella after all, and that her twenty 
thousand pounds had put the earthenware business on @ 
footing of magnificent and splendid security. 


Vv 


A few months later Horace’s house and garden at Toft 
End were put up to auction by arrangement with his 
mortgagee and his trade-creditors. And Sidney was struck 
with the idea of buving the place. The impression was that 
it would go cheap. Sidney said it would be a pity to let the 
abode ‘pass out of the family. Ella said that the idea of 
‘buying it was a charming-one, because in the garden it was 
that she had first met her Sidne¥. So the place was duly 
bought, and Sidney and Ella went“to live there. 
+- Several years elapsed. 

Then one day little Horace was informed that his uncle 
Horace, whom he had never seen, was coming to the house 
‘on @ visit, and that he must be a good boy, and polite to his 
uncle, and all the usual sort of thing. | 
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And in effect Horace the elder did arrive in the afternoon. 
He found no one to meet him at the station, or at the garden 
gate of the pleasaunce that had once been his, or even at the 
front door. A pert parlour-maid told him that her master . 
and mistress were upstairs in the nursery, and that he was 
requested to go up. And he went up, and to be sure Sidney 
met him at the top of the stairs, banjo in hand, cigarette in 
mouth, smiling, easy and elegant as usual—not a trace of 
physical weakness in his face or form. And Horace was 
Jocularly ushered into the nursery and introduced to his 
nephew. Ella had changed. She was no longer slim, and 
no longer gay and serious by turns. She narrowly missed 
being stout, and she was continuously gay, like Sidney. The 
child was also gay. Everybody was glad to see Horace, but 
nobody seemed deeply interested in Horace’s affairs. As a 
fact he had done rather well in. Germany, and had now 
come back to England in order to assume a working 
partnership in a small potting concern a@ Hanbridge. He 
was virtually beginning life afresh. But what concerned 
Sidney and Ella was themselves and their offspring. They 
talked incessantly about the infinitesimal details of their 
daily existence, and the alterations which they had made, or 
meant to make, in the house and garden. And occasionally 
Sidney thrummed a tune on the banjo to amuse the infant. 
Horace had expected them to be curious about Germany and 
his life in Germany. But not g bit! He might have come 
in from the next street and left them only yesterday, for all 
the curiosity they exhibited. 


‘Shall we go down to the drawing-room and have tea, 
eh?’ said Ella. | 
-~ “Yeg, let’s go and kill the fatted calf,’ said Sidney. 
And strangely enough, inexplicably enough, Horace did 
feel like a prodigal. ` 
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-~ Sidney went off with the precious banjo, and Ella 
picked up sundry belongings without which she never 
travelled about the house. 

‘You carry me downstairs, unky?’ the little nephew 
suggested, with an appealing glance at his new uncle. 
‘No,’ said Horace, ‘ I’m dashed if I do!’ 


—Arnold Bennett 


ACME 


In these days no man of genius need starve. The 
following story of my friend Bruce may be taken as proof of 
this assertion. Nearly sixty when I first knew him, he 
must have writt® already some fifteen books, which had 
earned him the reputation of ‘‘ a genius ’’ with the few who 
know. He used to live in York Street, Adelphi, where he 
had two rooms up the very shaky staircase of a house chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that its front door seemed always 
open. I suppose there never was a writer more indifferent 
to what people thought of him. He profoundly neglected 
the Press—not with one of those neglects which grow on 
writers from reading reviews,of their own works—he seemed 
never to read criticism, but with the basic neglect of “ an 
original," a nomadic spirit, a stranger in modern civilisation, 
who would leave his attics for long months of wandering, and 
come back there to hibernate and write a book. He was a 
tall, thin man, with a face rather like Mark Twain’s, black 
evebrows which bristled and shot up, a bitten drooping grey 
moustache, and fuzzy grey hair; but his eyes were like owl's 
eyes, piercing, melancholy, dark brown, and gave to his 
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rugged face an extraordinary expression of a spirit remote 
from the flesh which had captured it. He was a bachelor, 
who seemed to avoid women; perhaps they had ** learned ”’ 
him that; for he must have been very attractive to them. 


The year of which I write had been to my friend Bruce 
the devil, monetarily speaking. With his passion for writing 
that for which his Age had no taste—what could he expect? 
His last book had been a complete frost. He had undergone, 
too, an operation which had cost him much money and left 
him very weak. When I went to see him that October, I 
found him stretched out on two chairs, smoking the Brazilian 
cigarettes which he affected—and which always affected me, 
so black and strong they were, in their yellow maize-leaf 
coverings. He had a writing-pad on his knee, and sheets of 
paper scattered all around. The room had a very meagre 
look. I had not seen him for a year and more, but he looked 
up at me as if I’d been in yesterday. 


“ Hallo! ’’ he said; ‘‘ I went into a thing they call a 
cinema last night. Have you ever been? ” 

“ Ever been? Do you know how long the cinema has 
been going? Since about 1900.” 

“ Well! What a thing! I’m writing a skit on it! ” 

“ How—a skit? ” 

“ Parody—wildest yarn you ever read.” 


He took up a sheet of paper and began chuckling to 
himself. 


‘‘ My heroine,’ he said, ‘‘ is an Octoroon. Her eyes 
swim, and her lovely bosom heaves. Everybody wants her, 
and she’s more virtuous than words can say. The situations 
she doesn’t succumb to would freeze your blood; they'd roast 
your marrow. She has a perfect devil of a brother, with 
whom she was brought up, and who knows her deep dark 
secret and wants to trade her off to a millionaire who also has 
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a deep dark secret. Altogether there are four deep dark 
secrets in my yarn. It’s a corker.’’ 

‘* What a waste of your time! ’’ I said. 

‘* My time! ” he answered fiercely. ‘* What’s the use. 
of my time? Nobody buys my books.”’ 

‘ Who's attending you?” 

‘* Doctors! They take your money, that’s all. I’ve got 
no money. Don’t talk about me!” Again he took up a 
sheet of manuscript and chuckled. 

“ Last night—at that place—they had—good God!—a 
race between a train and a motor-car. Well, I’ve got one 
between a train, a motor-car, a flying machine, and a horse.”’ 

I sat up. 

“* May I have a look at your skit,” I said, ‘* when 
you've finished it? ” : 

“ It is finished. Wrote it straight off. D’you think I 
could stop and then go on again with a thing like that? ”' 
He gathered the sheets and held them out to me. “ Take 
the thing—it’s amused me to do it. The heroine’s secret 1s 
that she isn’t an Octoroon at all; she’s a De La Casse—purest 
Creole blood of the South; and her villainous brother isn't her 
brother: and the bad millionaire isn’t a millionaire; and her 
penniless lover is. It’s rich, I tell you!”’ . 

“ Thanks,” I said drily, and took the sheets. 

I went away concerned about my friend, his illness, and 
his poverty, especially his poverty, for I saw no end to it. 

After dinner that evening I began languidly to read his 
skit. I had not read two pages of the thirty-five before I 
started up, sat down again, and feverishly read on. Skit! 
By George! He had written a perfect scenario—or, rather, 
that which wanted the merest professional touching-up to be 
perfect. I was excited. It was a little gold-mine if properly 
handled. Any good film company, I felt convinced, would 
eatch at it. Yes! But how to handle it? Bruce was such 
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an unaccountable creature, such a wild old bird! Imagine 
his having only just realised the cinema! If I told him his 
skit was a serious film, he would say: ‘‘ Good God!” and 
put it in the fire, priceless though it was. And yet, how 


could I market it without carte blanche, and how get carte 


blanche without giving my discovery away? I was deathly 
keen on getting some money for him; and this thing, properly 
worked, might almost make him independent. I felt as if 
I had a priceless museum piece which a single stumble might 
shatter to fragments. The tone of his voice when he spoke 
of the cinema—‘‘ What a thing!’ kept coming back to me. 
He was prickly proud, too—very difficult about money. 
Could I work it without telling him anything? I knew he 
never looked at a newspaper. But should I be justified in 
taking advantage of that—in getting the thing accepted and 
produced without his knowing? I revolved the question for 
hours, and went to see him again next day. 


He was reading. 


“ Hallo! You again? What do you think of this 
theory—that the Egyptians derive drom a Saharan 
civilisation ? ”’ ! 

‘I don’t think,” I said. ` 

‘‘ It’s nonsense. This fellow—” 

I interrupted him. 

" Do you want that skit back, or can I keep it? ” 

“ Skit? What skit? ”’ 

‘The thing you gave me yesterday.” 

“ That! Light your fire with it. This fellow—’’ 

"“ Yes, I said; “TII light a fire with it. I see 
you're busy.” 

“Oh, no! I’m not,” he said. ‘I’ve nothing to do. 
What’s the good of my writing? I earn less and less with 
every book that comes out. I'm dying of poverty.” 
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‘ That’s because you won’t consider the public.’’ 

“ How can I consider the public when I don’t know 
what they want? ” 

‘ Because you won't take the trouble to find out. If I 
suggested a way to vou of pleasing the public and making 
money, you'd kick me out of the room.’’ 

And the words: ‘‘ For instance, I’ve got a little gold- 
mine of yours in my pocket,’’ were on the tip of my tongue, 
but I choked them back. ‘* Daren’t risk it! ’’ I thought. 
“ He’s given you the thing. Carte blanche—cartes serrées !"’ 

I took the gold-mine away and promptly rough-shaped it 
for the film. It was perfectly easy, without any alteration 
of the story. Then I was faced with the temptation to put 
his name to it. The point was this: If I took it to a film 
company as an authorless scenario, I should only get 
authorless terms; whereas, if I put his name to it, with a little 
talking I could double the terms at least. The film public 
didn’t know his name, of course, but the inner literary public 
did, and it’s wonderful how you can impress the market with 
the word ‘‘ genius ” judiciously used. It was too dangerous, 
however; and at last I hit on a middle course. I would take 
it to them with no name attached, but tell them it was by 
“ a genius,” and suggest that they could make capital out of 
the incognito. I knew they would feel it was by a genius. 

I took it to an excellent company next day, with a 
covering note saying: ‘‘ The author, a man of recognised 
literary genius, for certain reasons prefers to remain 
unknown.’ They took a fortnight in which to rise, but they 
rose. Thev had to. The thing was too good in ifSelf. For 
a week I played them over terms. Twice I delivered an 
ultimatum—twice they surrendered : they knew too well what - 
they had got. I could have made a contract with £2,000 
down which would have brought at least another £2,000 before 
the contract term closed; but I compounded for one that gave 
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me £ 3000 down, as likely to lead to less difficulty with Bruce. 
The terms were not a whit too good for what was really the 
‘acme ” of scenarios. If I could have been quite open, I 


could certainly have done better. Finally, however, I signed 
- the contract, delivered the manuscript, and received a cheque 


for the price. I was elated, and at the same time knew that 
my troubles were just beginning. With Bruce’s feeling about 
ihe film, how the deuce should I get him to take the money? 
Could 1 go to his publishers, and conspire with them to trickle 
ìt out to him gradually, as if it came from his books? ‘That 
meant letting them into the secret; besides, he was too used 
to receiving practically nothing from his books; it would lead 
him to make enquiry, and the secret was bound to come out. 
Could I get a lawyer to spring an inheritance on him? That 
would mean no end of lying and elaboration, even if a lawyer 
would consent. Should I send him the money in Bank of 
fingland notes, with the-words: ‘‘ From a lifelong admirer 
of your genius °’? I was afraid he would suspect a trick, or 
stolen notes, and go to the police to trace them. Or should 1 
just go, put the cheque on the table, and tell him the truth? 

The question worried me terribly, for I didn’t feel 
entitled to consult others who knew him. It was the sort of 
thing that, if talked over, would certainly leak out. It was 
not desirable, however, to delay cashing a big cheque like that. 
Besides, they had started on the production. It happened 
to be a slack time, with a dearth of good films, so that they 
were rushing it on. And in the meantime there was Bruce— 
starved of everything he wanted, unable to get away for want 
of money, depressed about his health and his future. And 
yet so completely had he always seemed to me different, 
strange, superior to this civilisation of ours, that the idea of 
going to him and saying simply: “‘ This is yours, for the film 
you wrote,’ scared me. I could hear his: “‘I? Write for 
the cinema? What do you mean? ” 
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When I came to think of it, I had surely taken an 
extravagant liberty in marketing the thing without consulting 
him. I felt he would never forgive that, and my feeling 
towards him was so affectionate, even reverential, that I 
simply hated the idea of being cast out of his affections. At 
last I hit on a way that by introducing my own interest might 
break my fall. I cashed the cheque, lodged the money at my 
bank, drew my own cheque on it for the full amount, and 
armed with that and the contract, went to see him. 

He was lying on two chairs, smoking his Brazilians, and 
playing with a stray cat which had attached itself to him. 
He seemed rather less prickly than usual, and after beating 
about the bushes of his health and other matters, I began : 

“ I’ve got a confession to make, Bruce.” 

"" Confession! '’ he said. ‘* What confession? ” 

‘You remember that skit on the film you wrote, and 
gave me, about six weeks ago? ” 

INOS? 

“ Yes, you do—about an Octoroon.”’ 

He chuckled. ‘* Oh! Ah! That! ” 

I took a deep breath, and went on: 

‘Well, I sold it; and the price of course belongs to 
“ What? Who'd print a thing like that? ” 

‘“ It isn’t printed. It’s been made into a film—super- 
film, they call ıt.” . 

His hand came to a pause on the cat’s back, and he 
glared at me. I hastened on: 

‘“ I ought to have told you what I was doing, but you're 
so prickly, and you've got such confounded superior notions. 
I thought if I did, you'd be biting off your nose to spite your 
own face. The fact is, it made a marvellous scenario. 
Here’s the contract, and here’s a cheque on my bank for the 
price—£ 3,000. If you like to treat me as your agent, you 


you. 
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owe me £ 300. I don’t expect it, but I’m not proud, like you, 
and I shan’t sneeze.” 

“ Good God! ” he said. 

“ Yes, I know. But it’s all nonsense, Bruce. You can 
carry scruples to altogether too great lengths. Tainted source ! 
Everything’s tainted, if you come to that. The film’s a quite 
justified expression of modern civilisation—a natural outcome 
of the Age. It gives amusement; it affords pleasure. It may 
be vulgar, it may be cheap, but we are vulgar, and we are 
cheap, and it’s no use pretending we're not—not you, of 
course, Bruce, but people at large. A vulgar Age wants 
vulgar amusement, and if we can give it that amusement, 
we ought to; life’s not too cheery, anyway.” 

The glare in his eyes was almost paralysing me, but I 
managed to stammer on: 

‘*'You live out of the world—you don’t realise what 
humdrum people want; something to balance the greyness, 
the—the banality of their lives. They want blood, thrill, 
sensation of all sorts. You didn’t mean to give it them, but 
you have, you've done them a benefit, whether you wish to 
or not, and the money’s yours and you've got to take it.” 

The cat suddenly jumped down. I waited for the storm 
to burst. 

‘“ I know,” I dashed on, ‘* that you hate and despise the 
film——"’ 

Suddenly his voice boomed out : 

‘Bosh! Whdt are you talking about? Film! I go 
there every other night.” 

It was my turn to say: ‘‘ Good God! ” And, ramming 
contract and cheque into his empty hand, I bolted, closely 
followed by the cat. 

—John Galsworthy 





THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And 
sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and two 
at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the vegetable man 
and the butcher until one’s cheeks burned with the silent 
unputation of parsimony that such close dealing implied. 
Three times Della counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven 
cents. And the next day would be Christmas. 

- There was clearly nothing left to do but flop down on 
the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which 
instigates the moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, 
sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding 
from the first stage to the second, take a look at the home. 
A furnished flat at $8 per week. It did not exactly beggar 
description, but it certainly had that word on the look-out 
for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no 
letter would go, and an electric button from which no mortal 
finger could coax a ring. Also appertaining thereunto was 

“` a card bearing the name ‘ Mr. James Dillingham Young.’ 

The ‘ Dillingham’ had been flung to the breeze during 
a former period of prosperity when its possessor was being 
paid $30 per week. Now, when the income was shrunk to 
$20, the letters of ‘ Dillingham ’ looked blurred, as though 
they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest and 
unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham 
Young came home and reached his flat above he was called 
‘Jim’ and greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham 
Young, already introduced to you as Della. Which is all 
ed sorta finished her ery and attended to her cheeks with 
the powder rag. She stood by the window and looked out dully 


` 
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at a grev cat walking a grey fence in a grey backyard. 
To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she had only $1.87 
with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. They always are. Only $1.87 to 
buy a.present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour she 
had spent planning for something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to 
being worthy of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the 
room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A 
very thin and very agile person may, by observing his. 
reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, obtain a 
fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, 
had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before- 
the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face 
had lost its colour within twenty seconds. Rapidly she 
pulled down her hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James. - 
Dillingham Youngs in which they both took a mighty pride. 
One was Jim's gold watch that had been his father’s and his. 
grandfather's. The other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen 
of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would’ 
have let her hair hang out of the window some day to dry 
just to depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King 
Solomon been the janitor, with all his treasures piled up in 
the basement, Jim would have pulled out his watch every 
time he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling 
and shining like a cascade of brown waters. It reached’ 
below her knee and made itself almost a garment for her, 
And then she did it up again nervously and quickly. Once 
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she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 


On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown 
hat. With a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle 


still in her eyes, she fluttered out of the door and down the 
stairs to the street. 


Where she stopped the sign read: ‘ Mme Sofronie. 
Hair Goods of All Kinds.’ One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, 
hardly looked the ‘ Sofronie.’ 

‘ Will you buy my hair?’ asked Della. 

_ * I buy hair,’ said Madame. *‘ Take yer hat off and let's 
have a sight at the looks of it.’ 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

‘Twenty dollars,’ said Madame, lifting the mass with 
a practised hand. 

‘ Give it to me quick,’ said Della. 


Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. 
Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores 
for Jim’s present. 


She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim 
and no one else. There was no other like it in any of the 
stores, and she had turned all of them inside out. It was a 
platinum fob chain simple and chaste in design, properly 
proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by 
meretricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. 
It was even worthy of The Watch.° As soon as she saw it she 
knew that it must be J im’s. It was like him. Quietness 
and value—the description applied to both. Twenty-one 
dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be 
properly anxious about the time in any company. Grand 
as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the sly on 
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account of the old leather strap that he used in place of a 
chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a 
little to prudence and reason. She got out her curling irons 
and lighted the gas and went to work repairing the ravages 
made by generosity added to love. Which is always a 
tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, 
close-lying curls that made her look wonderfully like a 
truant schoolboy. She looked at her reflection in the mirror 
long, carefully, and critically. 

‘Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,’ she said to herself, ‘ before he 
takes a second look at me, he'll say I look like a Coney 
Island chorus girl. But what could I do—oh! what could 
I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents? ’ 


At 7 o’clock the eoffee was made and the frying-pan was 
on the back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 


Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her 
hand and sat on the corner of the table near the door that he 
always entered. Then she heard his step on the stair away 
down on the first flight, and she turned white for just a 
moment. She had a habit of saying -little silent prayers 
about the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered : 
‘* Please, God, make him think I am still pretty.’ 


- The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He 
Jooked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only 
twenty-two—and to be burdened with a family! He needed 
a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 


Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable as a setter 
at the scent of quail. - His eyes were fixed upon Della, and 
there was an expression in them that she could not read, 
and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor 
disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
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had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly | 


with that peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

‘Jim, darling,’ she cried, ‘ don’t look at me that way. 
I had my hair cut off and sold it because I couldn't have 
lived through Christmas without giving you a present. 
It'll grow out again—you won't mind, will you? I just had 
to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas! ’’ Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know 
what a nice—what a*beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for you.’ 

‘ You’ve cut off your hair?’ asked Jim, laboriously, as 
if he had not arrived at that patent fact yet, even after the 
hardest mental labour. 


‘Cut it off and sold it,’ said Della. ‘ Don’t you like 


me just as well, anyhow? I’m me without my hair, ain’t 1?” . 


Jim looked about the room curiously. 

‘You say your hair is gone?’ he said 
almost of idiocy. E 

‘You needn’t look for it,” said Della. ‘ It’s sold, I tell 
vou—sold and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good 
to me, for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of my head 
were numbered,’ she went on with a sudden serious 
sweetness, ‘ but nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put.the chops on, Jim? ’ 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Della. For ten seconds let us regard with 
discreet scrutiny some inconsequential object in the other 
direction. Eight déllars a week or a million a year—what 
is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give you 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but 
that was not among “them. This dark assertion will be 
illuminated later on. 


Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and 
threw it upon the table. 


. with an air 
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. ‘Don’t make any mistake, Dell,’ he said, ` about me. 

~ I don’t think there’s anything in the way of a haircut or a 
shave or 4 shampoo that could make me like my girl any less. 
But if you'll unwrap that package you may see why you had 
me going a while at first.’ 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. 
And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and wails, necessitating 

' the immediate employment of all the comforting powers of 
- the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and 
back, that Della had worshipped for long in a Broadway 
window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise-shell, with jewelled 
rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful vanished hair. 
They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 

simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope 
of possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses 
that should have adorned the coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she 
was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile and say: * My 
hair grows so fast, Jim! ’ 

And then ‘Della leaped up like a little singed cat and 
_* cried, ‘ Oh, oh! ’ 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held 
it out to him eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious 
metal ‘seemed to flash with a reflection of her bright and 
ardent spirit. 

‘TIsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find 
it. You'll have to look at the time a hundred times a day 
now. Give me your watch. I want to.see how it looks 
on it.’ P 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and 
put his hands under the back of his head and smiled. 

8—1894 B.T. 
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‘Dell,’ said he, ‘ let’s put our Christmas presents away 
and keep ‘em a while. They’re too nice to use just at 
present. I sold the watch to get the money to buy your 
combs. And now suppose you put the chops on.’ 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully 
wise men—who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. 
They invented the art of giving Christmas presents. Being 
wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing 
(lie privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two 
foolish children in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed for 
each other the greatest treasures of their house. But in a 
last word to the wise of these days let it be said that of all 
who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give 
and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they 
« are wisest. They are the magi. ` 


— William Sydney Porter 


THE HOLY MAN (After TOLSTOY) 


Paur, the. eldest son of Count Stroganoff, was only 
thirty-two when he was made a Bishop : he was the youngest 
dignitary in the Greek Church, yet his diocese was among the 


largest : it extended for hundreds of miles along the shore of 4 


the Caspian. Even as a youth Paul had astonished people 
by his sincerity and gentleness, and the honours paid to him 
seemed to increase his lovable qualities. 

Shortly after his induction he set out to visit his whole 
diocese in ordér to learn the needs of the people. On this 


pastoral tour he took with him two older priests in the hope . 
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that he might profit by their experience. After many 
disappointments he was forced to admit that they could only 
be used as aids to memory, or as secretaries; for they could 
not even understand his passionate enthusiasm. The life of 
Christ was the model the young Bishop set before himself, 
and he took joy in whatever pain or fatigue his ideal involved. 
His two priests thought it unbecoming in a Bishop to work 
so hard and to be so careless of ‘ dignity and state,’ by which 
they meant ease and good living. At first they grumbled a 
good deal at the work and with apparent reason, for, indeed, 
the Bishop forgot himself in his mission, and as the tour 
went on his body seemed to waste away in the fire of his 
zeal. 

After he had come to the extreme southern point of his 
diocese he took ship and began to work his way north along 
the coast, in order to visit all the fishing villages. 

One afternoon, after a hard morning’s work, he was 
seated on deck resting. The little ship lay becalmed a long 
way from the shore, for the water was shallow and the breeze 
had died down in the heat of the day. 

There had been rain-clouds over the land, but suddenly 
the sun came out hotly and the Bishop caught sight of some 
roofs glistening rosy-pink in the sunshine a long way off. 

‘ What place is that?’ he asked the Captain. 

‘ Krasnavodsk, I think it is called,’ replied the Captain 
after, some hesitation, ‘ a little nest between the mountains 
and the sea; a hundred souls perhaps in all.’ 

(Men are commonly called ‘ souls * in Russia as they are 
called ‘ hands’ in England.) 

‘One hundred souls,’ repeated the Bishop, ‘ shut away 
from the world; I must visit Krasnavodsk.’ 

The priests shrugged their shoulders but said nothing; 
thev knew it was no use objecting or complaining. But this 
time the Captain came to their aid. | 
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‘ It’s twenty-five versts away,’ he said, ‘ and the sailors 
are done up. You'll be able to get in easily enough, but 
coming out again against the sea-breeze will take hard rowing.’ 

i To-morrow is Sunday,’ rejoined the Bishop, ‘ and the 
sailors will be able to rest all day. Please, Captain, tell them 
to get out the hoat. I wouldn’t ask for myself,’ he added in 
a low voice. 

The Captain understood; the boat was got out, and under 
her little lug-sail-reached the shore in a couple of hours. 

Lermontoff, the big helmsman, stepped at once into the 
shallow water and carried the Bishop on his back up the beach 
so that he shouldn’t get wet. The two priests got to land 
as best they could. 

At the first cottage the Bishop asked an old man, who 
was cutting sticks, where the church was. 

‘Church,’ repeated the peasant, ‘ there isn’t one.’ 

“Haven't you any pope, any priest here?’ inquired the 
Bishop. 

-What’s that? ’ 

_ * Surely,’ replied the Bishop, you have some one here 
who visits the dying and prays with them, some one who 
‘attends to the sick women and children? ` 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried’ the old man, straightening himself: 
‘ we have a holy man.’ 

‘Holy man?’ repeated the Bishop, * who is he? ’ 

‘Oh, a good man, a saint,’ replied the old peasant, ‘he 
does everything for any one in need.’ 

‘Ts he a Christian? ’ 

‘T don’t think so,’ the old man rejoined, shaking his 
head, ‘ I’ve never heard that name.’ ; 

‘Do you pay him for his services? ' asked the Bishop. 

‘No, no,’ was the reply, ` he would not take anything.” 

‘ How does he live?’ the Bishop probed farther. 

‘ Like the rest of us he works in his little garden.’ 
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‘ Show me where he lives: will you?’ said the Bishop 
gently, and at once the old man put down his axe and led the 
way among the scattered huts. 

In a few moments they came to the cottage standing in 
a square of cabbages. It was just like the other cottages in 
the village, poverty-stricken and weather-worn, wearing its 
patches without thought of concealment. 

The old man opened the door : - 

‘Some visitors for you, Ivanushka,’ he said, standing 
aside to let the Bishop and his priests pass in. 

The Bishop saw before him a broad, thin man of about 
sixty, dressed half like a peasant, half like a fisherman; he 
wore the usual sheepskin and high fisherman’s boots. The 
only noticeable thing in his appearance was the way his silver 
hair and beard contrasted with the dark tan of his skin; his 
eyes were clear, blue, and steady. 

‘Come in, Excellency,’ he said, ‘come in,’ and he 
hastily dusted a stool with his sleeve for the Bishop and placed 
it for him with a low bow. 

' Thank you,’ said the Bishop, taking the seat, ‘I am 
somewhat tired, and the rest will be grateful. But be seated, 
too,’ he added, for the ‘ holy man’ was standing before him 
bowed in an attitude of respectful attention. Without a word 
Ivan drew up a stool and sat down. 

‘I was surprised,’ the Bishop began, ‘ to find you have 
no church here, and no priest; the peasant who showed us 
the way did not even know what “* Christianity '’ meant.’ 

. The holy man looked at him with his patient eyes, but 
said nothing, so the Bishop went on: 

‘You're a Christian: are you not? ’. 

‘I have not heard that name before,’ said the holy man. 

The Bishop lifted his eyebrows in surprise. 

‘ Why then do you attend to the poor and ailing in their 
need?’ he argued; * why do you help them? ’ 
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The holy man looked at him for a moment, and then 
replied quietly : 

‘ I was helped when I was young and needed it.’ 

‘ But what religion have you?’ asked the Bishop. 

‘ Religion,’ the old man repeated, wonderingly, ‘ what 
is religion? ’ 

‘We call ourselves Christians,’ the Bishop began, 
because Jesus, the founder of our faith, was called Christ. 
‘Jesus was the Son of God, and came down from heaven 
with the Gospel of Good Tidings; He taught men that they 
were the children of God, and that God is love.’ 

The face of the old man lighted up and he leaned forward 
eagerly : 

' Tell me about Him, please.’ 

The Bishop told him the story of Jesus, and when he 
came to the end the old man cried: 

‘ What a beautiful story! I’ve never heard or imagined 
such a story.’ 

' I intend,’ said the Bishop, ‘as soon as I get home 
again, to send you a priest, and he will establish a church 
here where you ean worship God, and he will teach you the 
whole story of the suffering and death of the divine Master.’ 

‘That will be good of you,’ cried the old man, warmly, 
‘ we shall be very glad to welcome him.’ 

The Bishop was touched by the evident sincerity of his 
listener. 

‘ Before I go,’ he said, ‘ and I shall have to go soon, 
because it will take us some hours to get out to the ship again, 
I should like to tell you the prayer that Jesus taught His 
disciples.’ Eha. 

‘1 should like very much to hear it,’ the old man said 
quietly. | . z ; 

“Let us kneel down then,’ said the Bishop, as a sign 
of reverence, and repeat it after me, for we are all brethren 
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together in the love of the Master;’ and saying this he knelt 
down, and the old man immediately knelt down beside him 
and clasped his hands as the Bishop clasped his and repeated 
the sentences as they dropped from the Bishop's lips. 

' Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name.’ 

When the old man had repeated the words, the Bishop 
went on: 

‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven.’ 

The fervour with which the old man repeated the words 
' Thy will be done im earth, as it is in heaven’ was really 
touching. 

The Bishop continued : 

‘Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ 

‘Give... give—,’ repeated the old man, having 
apparently forgotten the words. 

‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ repeated the Bishop, 
‘and forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’ 

' Give and forgive,’ said the old man at length... 
‘ Give and forgive,’ and the Bishop seeing that his memory 
was weak took up the prayer again : 

‘And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.’ 

Again the old man repeated the words with an 
astonishing fervour, ‘ And lead us not into’ temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.’ 

And the Bishop concluded : 

‘For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glorv, for ever. Amen.’ 

The old man’s voice had an accent of loving and 
passionate sincerity as he said ‘ For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power and the beauty, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
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The Bishop rose to his feet and his host followed his 
example, and when he held out his hand the old man clasped 
it in both his, saying : 

` How can I-ever thank you for telling me that beautiful 
story of Christ; how can I ever thank you enough for teaching 
me His prayer? ’ 

_ As one in an ecstasy he repeated the words: ‘ Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. . .’ | 

Touched by his reverent, heartfelt sincerity, the Bishop 
treated him with great kindness; he put his hand on his 
shoulder and said : 

' As soon as I get back I will send you a priest, who 
will teach you more, much more than I have had time to 
teach you; he will indeed tell you all you want to know of 
our religion—the love by which we live, the hope in which 
we die.’ Before he could stop him the old man had bent 
his head and kissed the Bishop’s hand; the tears stood in his 
eyes as he did him reverence. 

He accompanied the Bishop to the water's edge, and, 
seeing the Bishop hesitate on the brink waiting for the 
steersman to carry him to the boat, the ‘ holy man ’ stooped 
and took the Bishop in his arms and strode with him through 
the water and put him gently on the cushioned seat in the 
sternsheets as if he had been a little child, much to the 
surprise of the Bishop and of Lermontoff, who said as if to 
himself ; | 

‘That fellow ’s as strong as a young man.’ 

For a long time after the boat had left the shore the old 
man stood on the beach waving his hands to the Bishop and 
his companions; but when they were well out to sea, on the 
second tack, he turned and went up to his cottage and 
disappeared from their sight. 

A little later the Bishop, turning to his priests, said : 


La 
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' What an interesting experience! What a wonderful — 
old man! Didn’t* you notice how fervently he said the © 


Lord’s Prayer? ’ ‘ 


' Yes,’ replied the younger priest indifferently, * he was 


trying to show off, I thought.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried the Bishop. ‘His sincerity was 
manifest and his goodness too. Did you notice that he said 
‘“ give and forgive ° instead of just repeating the words? 
And if you think of it, ‘‘ give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors ’’ seems a little 
like a bargain. I’m not sure that the simple word “‘ give 
and forgive ’’ is not better, more in the spirit of Jesus? ’ 

The younger priest shrugged his shoulders as if the 
question had no interest for him. 

‘ Perhaps that’s what the old man meant?’ questioned 
the Bishop after a pause. 

But as neither of the priests answered him, he went on, 
as if thinking aloud : 

‘At the end again hë used the word ‘‘ beauty ’’ for 
‘“‘ glory °. I wonder was that unconscious? In any case 
an extraordinary man and good, I am sure, out of sheer 
kindness and sweetness of nature, as many men are good in 
Russia. No wonder our moujiks call it ‘‘ Holy Russia ’’; no 
wonder, when you can find men like that.’ 

‘They are as ignorant as pigs,’ cried the other priests, 
“ not a soul in the village can either read or write: they are 
heathens, barbarians. They’ve never even heard of Christ 
and don’t know what religion means.’ 

The Bishop looked at them and said nothing; seemingly 
he preferred his own thoughts. 


It was black night when they came to the ship, and 
at once they all went to their cabins to sleep; for the day 
had been very tiring. 
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The Bishop had been asleep perhaps a couple of hours 
when he was awakened by the younger priest shaking him 
and saying : 

‘Come on deck quickly, quickly, Excellency, something 
extraordinarv’s happening, a light on the sea and no one can 
make out what it is! ’ 

‘ A light,’ exclaimed the Bishop, getting out of bed and 
beginning to draw on his clothes. 

‘Yes, a light on the water,’ repeated the priest; © but 
come quickly, please; the Captain sent me for you.’ 

When the Bishop reached the deck, the Captain was 
standing with his night-glass to his eyes, looking over the 
waste of water to leeward, where, indeed, a light could be seen 
flickering close to the surface of the sea; it appeared to be a 
hundred yards or so away. 

‘What is it?’ cried the Bishop, astonished by the fact 
that all the sailors had crowded round and were staring at 
the light. 

‘What is it?’ repeated the Captain gruffly, for he was 
greatly moved; ‘it’s a man with a grey beard; he has a 
lantern in his right hand, and he’s walking on the water.’ 

‘But no one can walk ‘on the water,’ said the Bishop 
gently. ‘It would be a miracle,’ he added, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

‘Miracle or not,’ retorted the Captain, taking the glass 
from his eves, ‘ that’s what I see, and the man’ll be here 
soon, for he’s coming towards us. Look, you,’ and he 
handed the glass to one of the sailors as he spoke. | 

The light still went on swaying about as if indeed it were 
being carried in the hand of a man. The sailor had hardly 
put the night-glass to his eyes, when he cried out : 

‘That ’s what it is!—a man walking on the water. . 
it ’s the ‘‘ holy man ” who carried your Excellency on board 
the boat this afternoon.’ 
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‘God help us’ cried the priests, crossing themselves. 

‘He'll be here in a moment or two,’ added the sailor, 
‘he’s coming quickly,’ and, indeed, almost at once the old 
man came to them from the water and stepped over the low 
bulwark on to the deck. 

At this the priests went down on their knees, thinking 
it was some miracle, and the sailors, including the Captain, 
followed their example, leaving the Bishop standing awe- 
stricken and uncertain in their midst. 

The ‘ holy man’ came forward, and, stretching out his 
hands, said : 

‘I’m afraid I’ve disturbed you, Excellency: but soon 
after you left me, I found I had forgotten part of that 
beautiful prayer and I could not bear you to go away and 
think me careless of all you had taught me, and so I came 
to ask you to help my memory just once more.’. . . 

‘T remember the first part of the prayer and the last 
words as if I had been hearing it all my life and knew it in 
my soul, but the middle has escaped Wie. <>. 

‘I remember ‘‘ Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven,” and then all I can remember 
is, ‘‘ Give and forgive,’’ and the end, ` And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For. Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power and the beauty for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

‘But I’ve forgotten some words in the middle: won't 
you tell me the middle again? ' 

‘ How did you come to us?’ asked the Bishop in awed 
wonderment. ‘How did you walk on the water? ° 

‘Oh, that’s easy,’ replied the old man, * any one can do 
that: whatever you love and trust in this world loves you in 
return. We love the water that makes everything pure and 
sweet for us, and is never tired of cleansing, and the water 
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loves us in return; any one can walk on it; but won't you 
teach me that beautiful prayer, the prayer Jesus taught His 
disciples ? ’ 

The Bishop shook his head, and in a low voice, as if 
to himself, said : 

“I don't think I can teach you anything about Jesus the 
Christ. You know a great deal already. I only wish—’ 





— Frank Harris 


THE ENEMY 


Ar a quarter-past eight in the morning, every working 
day of the year, summer and winter, little Jack Harding left 
his little house in Ealing for the Charing Cross Road, where 
he had a little bookshop. A month every year he took a 
holiday, but even during that -month he might be said to go 
through the same procedure, because, wherever he might be, 
he woke up at, half-past seven and, lying on his back in bed, 
went through all the stages of dressing, having breakfast, 
hurrying to the station, changing at Hammersmith, getting 
out at Leicester Square, walking up to the little shop, 
scolding the boy with adenoids, opening his correspondence, 
and entering happily on the business of the day. It was 
luxurious indeed to lie on one’s back and take this journey, 
hearing the waves murmur outside one’s window, or seeing 
the clouds pass in lazy procession, or hearing the separator 
hard at work in some distant part of the farmhouse. He 
enjoyed his holiday, of course, but he enjoyed still more 
getting back to work again. He loved his shop, although if 
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made him the barest living in these difficult post-war days, 


and he could not be said to care very generally for books for 


their own sake. He was a little man, stout and round like 
a rolling-pin, with very small feet and hands of which he 
was immensely proud. He was cheery and optimistic by 
temperament, loved to hear the sound of his own voice, and, 
although he was forty-five, was still unmarried. He enjoyed 
the society of ladies, but liked them in general rather than in 
particular. An old woman looked after him and his little 
house, cheated him and robbed him, scolded him and abused 
him, except when he was ill, when she adored him and took 
an enormous amount of trouble to make him comfortable. 
He had only one enemy in the world. 

Now the point about this enemy was that he had seldom 
spoken to him. Some years ago, when he had first come to- 
live in Ealing, he had noticed on his regular morning journey 
a large, heavy, red-faced man, who lived apparently in his 
own street, always plunged out of his door at precisely the 
moment when he, Harding, passed it, and so plunged 
apparently in order to have a bright morning conversation. 
‘In fact, it very soon became Harding’s conviction that the 
large, heavy gentleman waited behind the dining-room 
curtain until he saw him approach and then made his plunge. 
Now Harding did not want a bright morning conversation. 
His mind was busy with the details of the day’s work. The 
catalogue that he was preparing, the cheap lot of books that 
-= had come in yesterday and would, most of them, find their 
way into the sixpenny box outside, and the chances of 
discovering some unexpected find that would add glory to the 
aforementioned catalogue: such questions as these made a 
morning conversation with a stranger extremely irritating, 
and Harding was English enough to suspect at once of the 
most abominable crimes anybody who spoke to him without 
a proper Ealing introduction. 
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This large man was, in Harding’s view, exactly the 
person of whom you would expect a crime. On the first 
morning the large man had insisted on walking with Harding 
to the station, he talked in a great booming voice about the 
weather, about the neighbouring music-hall and a dainty 
little piece who was dancing there, about some shares he had 
somewhere, about his being a widower, about some 
geraniums in his back garden, about some horses, about 
indigestion, and about where he was going for his summer 
holiday. All these things before they reached the station 
at all. Then in the train he sat next to Harding, might 
indeed be said almost to sit over him, and went on with a 
long, cheerful proclamation about potatoes and beans and 
cabbages, shouting it all out at the top of his voice in rivalry 
with the noisy train. If there was one thing in the world 
that Harding detested it was talking against a train, he 
himself having a rather small, shrill voice which was not at 
its best when it was unduly raised, as he very well- knew. 
Then this horrible man stuck closely to him at Hammersmith, 
marched down the platform with him, pushed past the ticket- 
collector, marched up the other platform, and sat over him 
once again in the Tube. He went all the way with him to 
Leicester Square and would, Harding believed, have 
followed him to his bookshop had he not managed to lose 
him in the crowd. Work was spoilt for Harding that day. 
Whenever he tried to think clearly that man’s booming voice 
seemed to get in the way, his large, bushy, black moustache 
seemed to whisk up and down the bookshelves, and his broad, 
aggressive chest overshadowed the customers. 

Harding had not been encouraging, but nevertheless, 
next day there was the man again, darting down the steps 
with a “ Well, good morning, good morning, how are we 
to-day? ’’ so that Harding, who detested to be called ‘‘ we,” 
was so deeply annoyed that he murmured that he had 
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forgotten something, hurried back to his house again, and 
was twenty minutes late at the bookshop. 


This was how it began, and every day now the poor 
little man was overshadowed by this horrible stranger. This 
horrible man’s name was Tonks, and he had something to do 
with vegetables. He had no children and was thinking of 
marrying again, but couldn’t quite make up his mind. He 
gave his reluctant companion most unpleasant and intimate 
details of his earlier married life. He had an especially 
disagreeable habit of putting his hand on little Harding's 
shoulder. The really strange thing was that Tonks seemed 
to have no particular liking for any other of the numerous 
company who went down to the City at that same hour day 
‘by day. There were, as Harding complained, any number of 
men who would have been delighted with Tonks’s confidences, 
but Tonks appeared to wish to know none of them, and 
Harding, being a modest little man, could only explain this as 
a quite definite persecution, deliberately indulged in by 
Tonks for his own especial annoyance. 


Now the passion of Harding’s life was his bookshop. 
He thought about it all day, slept with it all night, ate it at 
every meal, and was never so happy as when he was 
imagining wonderful plans for its future. These plans were 
not really of a literary kind. His vision and dream was an 
enormous shop containing thousands and thousands and 
thousands of volumes. Room succeeded room, rows and rows 
of bookshelves towered up into the mysterious mists of the 
ceiling. There were so many books that nobody knew how 
many there were, nor ever would know, and with this 
sense of size and multitude went also a keen pleasure 
in what may vulgarly be called ‘‘ spotting the winner ”'. 
Harding never went to horse-races; as he once explained to 
a friend, he did his horse-racing in the bookshop. 
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This was just at the time when there was a passion, 
both in America and England, for modern first editions, and 
Harding had a special catalogue of modern firsts of which he 
Was immensely proud. This catalogue might have been 
better, and he would certainly have made more money had 
he gone in for quality rather than quantity, but he loved his 
catalogues to be large and full of important names. He had 
a list of modern writers, and used to mark them up and down 
in this list week by week according to the value of the 
moment. At one time it would be, we will say, Drinkwater 
and De la Mare, who were going to win the literary stakes, 
and his modern catalogue that quarter would be full of 
Drinkwaters and De la Mares, a great many of them of no 
value at all, but he would put little mystical notes under the > 
items, like ‘‘ Very scarce’’ or ‘‘ Rare in this state,” and 
then hope for the best. Nothing pleased him so much as 
when somebody came into his shop, asked for some tawdry 
novel, and was then lured by him into a consideration of rare 
firsts. He loved to see them open their eyes in wide 
amazement as he explained to them the wonderful speculation 
that investing in these mysterious Drinkwaters would be, of 
them going up week by week, that somebody in his shop had 
bought two years ago a little slim Masefield for almost 
nothing at all, and that now fen pounds wouldn’t buy 1t. 
Ladies might be seen going from his shop with a little bundle 
of mysterions poets, when they had intended to purchase only 
a very unmysterious story to read in the train. Had this 
been all, he might truly be said to be encouraging a love of 
real literature among the masses, but unfortunately those 
same ladies very often returned at a later date with the same 
mysterious poets under their arm, expecting him very _ 
naïvely to give them an increased price for these same writers 
and being greatly indignant when they found that these books 
had gone down rather than up. 
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Nothing is perhaps more curious in ordinary daily life 
than the way in which somebody who has perhaps a very 
remote connection with ourselves and our affairs creeps in 
upon our consciousness and dominates it. I remember once 
staying with a man in a fine country house, surrounded by a 
magnificent park, shut off most securely from all the world, 
and worried almost to death by the personality of a certain 
butcher in a neighbouring village. He didn’t even get his 
-meat from the man; he was simply conscious of him, of his . 
red face, his stout body, his blood-stained knife, and this man 
interfered so seriously with his happiness that he sold his 
house and went elsewhere. That is an extreme case, I 
daresay, but we must all of us be able to remember times 
when we have been affected in something of this fashion. 

Mr. ‘Tonks crept in upon the consciousness of 
Mr. Harding very slowly. Mr. Harding could not really be 
said to be a very imaginative man. He had only an 
imagination about the possible size of his bookshop. With 
regard to his own daily affairs he was very practical and 
sensible. Nevertheless he found himself after a week or two 
hesitating before he took his walk to the station. -Would 
Tonks be there springing down the steps towards him? 
Would his cheery laugh ring through South Ealing? Would 
Harding this time be ahead of him? He noticed soon that 
he did not move off to the station with his accustomed 
alacrity, that he paused a little in his bit of garden, and that 
once or twice he peered down the street to see whether there 
were anyone there. He began to have a physical feeling 
about Tonks, as though he were an egg ever so slightly bad, 
or a bird just a tiny bit too high. He contemplated the 
possibility of reaching the station by some other route. He 
thought that perhaps it would be almost as quick to go from 
Waling Broadway, but, as a matter of honest fact, he knew 
that it would not. Then he concocted for himself an 

9—1694 B.T. 
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elaborate conversation with Tonks : how he said to him, very 
politely, ‘‘ Good morning,’ how they started off to the 
station together, and how on the way he explained very 
gravely but with the utmost politeness that it was quite 
essential for him to have absolute silence on his journey 
down to Charing Cross Road because there were so many 
business problems that only that morning hour before the 
morning rush could solve. He saw himself then bowing to 
Mr. Tonks, saying that he hoped that he understood, that 
no kind of offence was intended, and that if there was one 
person in the world with whom he would like to talk at that 
moment it was Mr. Tonks, but that, in fact, there must be 
nobody at all. Harding thought this all out very carefully, 
and it seemed to him that there was nothing whatever to 
prevent him from carrying out his desire. There was, in 
fact, nothing to prevent him except that the words would 
not come. Something tied him when he saw Mr. Tonks, 
just as though a seal had been placed on his lips, and this 
made him more irritated than ever. ‘‘1 should have 
thought,” he complained angrily to himself, ‘that the 
fellow could see I don’t want him. I surely make it plain 
enough.” However, the fellow did not see, and Mr. Tonks 
became more and more amiable, more and more voluble, was 
ever more and more persistently there. 

The next stage in the proceedings was that Harding 
dreamt about Tonks. He was not a man who dreamt very 
often; only occasionally, when he had had a late supper, he 
fell screaming, from an enormous height, and he did 
occasionally dream about somebody coming into his shop 
with a first Pilgrim’s Progress in perfect condition, and 
offering it to him for sixpence; but he was, on the whole, 
most definitely not a dreamer. One night he saw Tonks 
standing in his room in his nightshirt. The vision was 850 
vivid, the smile on Tonks’s face so real, the nightshirt so 
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exactly what in real life it would be, that it was hard to 


believe it was a dream. ‘' What have you come here for?” 
he asked, angrily. ` I'm never going to leave you again,” 
the figure replied. Poor Harding woke with a scream. 
Then the dream came quite frequently. There were different 
aspects of it. The worst was when ‘Tonks’s naked feet could 
be heard padding up the stairs. Then there was a pause 
outside the bedroom door, and ‘Tonks’s laboured breathing 
came like a whistle through the woodwork. Then the door 
slowly opened, and first Tonks’s head was seen peering round, 
and then the whole big body came into view. Then the door 
was softly closed, and Tonks stood there watching. Always 
Harding said the same thing—'* What have you come here 
for?” and Tonks said, “I'm never going to leave you again.” 

There suddenly came a week when Tonks did not 
appear—no sign of him at all. Harding absolutely sighed 
with relief. Perhaps Tonks had gone away. Perhaps he 
was on a holiday, and would be drowned in the sea or ridden 
over by a motor-car. Perhaps he had committed some crime 
and left the country. At any rate, for a week he disappeared, 
and Harding was astounded and secretly irritated to find that 
towards the end of the week he missed him quite seriously, 
just because to have somebody so thoroughly to dislike 
seemed to give piquancy to the work of the day, but, lo and 


behold! there on Monday morning was Tonks again, 


hurrying down the steps with his * Well, well, how are we, 
then, to-day? ° and then going on.to explain that he had 
had a horribly bad cold, that his throat had hurt him 
something terribly, and his inside not been at all the thing. 
On that day Harding could have killed him, and he did 
manage to say as they drew near to the station, *‘ Look here, 
I’ve got to think something out. Let me be quiet, won't 
you? ’’ to which Tonks, who had been sneezing hysterically 


- all down the road, replied through his cold-invaded nose, 
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“All right, old feller; forgive my sneezing, won't you? 
‘Terrible things to get rid of, colds.” 

The next stage of this affair was that Tonks’s personality 
invaded the shop. It can only have been hysteria on the 
part of Harding, and he was most certainly very far from 





being an hysterical person, but one morning, opening the 
door of the shop, stepping in, sniffing as he invariably did the 
aroma of old decaying books, the beautiful scent of piled-up 
dusty volumes, it seemed to him that Tonks had followed in 
after him. He whisked sharply around, but of course there 
was no one there, but for half a moment he could have sworn 
that out of the tail of his eve he saw the heavy shoulder, the 
rough red of the cheek, the beginning of that hateful smile. 

“ That man’s getting on my nerves,’ he said to himself. 
‘J really must refuse to think of him any longer. But he 
could not help himself. There was something about Tonks 
as though he had been Frankenstein's monster of Harding's 
own creation. Harding, like all Englishmen, was, 
underneath his British exterior, a desperately sentimental 
man. A little of a sycophant, too, something of a crawler; 
and the odd thing was that if he had met Tonks just a little 
differently—that is, on a convivial evening at the house of a 
mutual friend—he might have liked him very much indeed, 
so close are love and hatred to one another. As it was, he 
hated him, and every day with increasing fervour. He was 
perhaps working too hard, bothering himself too strenuously 
about his new catalogue. Perhaps he was taking too little | 
exercise and eating things that did not agree with him. 
Whatever the explanation, certain it is that Tonks’s shadow 
was always now appearing at the shop, hiding behind the 
counter, squeezing itself in between the covers of books, 
balancing itself precariously on ladders, always turning up 
in the most unexpected places. And then one day came the 
climax. Tonks did make a real appearance in the true flesh. ~ 
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He came in one morning about midday, sauntering in, one 
hand in his pocket, smiling all over his face. Harding was 
alone in the shop at the time. 

‘Well, well, how are we?” he called out. ‘Tve 
caught you in your lair at last. You never would tell me 
where you worked, and I've had to find it out for myself.’’ 

So he'd been spying on him? Harding’s face crimsoned. 
He had to bend over a book that he was examining to hide 
his agitation. Yes, he’d been spying on him, the beast! 

Tonks waited a moment for a reply, and getting none 
went on most genially, ‘‘ Well, well, I’m sure vou're busy 
to-day. I've come in to buy a book from you.” 

“ What sort of a book?’ said Harding almost in a 
whisper. 

‘* Well, it’s for a young lady friend of mine, and she’s 
taking a long journey up to the North of Scotland, and wants 
something to read. ‘ Why,’ I said to her, ‘ I know the very 
man. He's a great friend of mine and very clever, and I'll 
ask him to advise me.’ ” 

Harding suddenly looked up and leaned across the 
counter, his face pushed forward. The two men were very 
close to one another. 

“I’m not your friend,” he said, ‘‘ and I'll have vou 
know it. I hate the very sight of you. I've been wanting 
to tell you this for a long time.’ 

The smile suddenly left Tonks’s face as though it had 
been snatched away by somebody standing behind him. 
His eyes were wide with surprise. 

‘Well, I never!” he said. ‘“‘ Do you really feel like 
that about me? I wonder why? ”' 

‘Never mind why,” said Harding, furiously. `' The 
fact’s true, and that’s enough. You've been irritating me for 
months, walking along to the station with me, only J havent 
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had the courage to tell vou so. I should have thought a man 
would have seen it.” ‘ 

He bent down, his face still crimson, staring into his 
book. The puzzled expression deepened on ‘Tonks’s 
countenance. His whole body seemed.to grow puzzled too. 
His waistcoat developed new creases, his hands seemed to 
wrinkle. Then his great chest heaved a mighty sigh. 

‘It’s strange,” he said. ‘‘I wonder if you know 
anvthing against me? Not that there is much against me 
that I can think of. But it's curious, because I took a liking 
to you. A great liking to vou. Most unusually quick it was. 
At the very first sight of you, as one might say. I suppose 
I'm slow to notice things, but there’s never been a man I'd 
have liked for a friend so much as I’ve liked you. There's 
something about you sort of appeals to me. I suppose you 
couldn't explain a little? ”’ 

“ No, I couldn't, said Harding, ferociously. ‘* I just 
don’t like you, and that’s all there is about it. We're better 
apart, if you'll excuse me for saying so.” 

“ Oh, I'll excuse you,” said Tonks, shaking his head 
slowly, pulling himself together; “* but it's a great pitv—a 
terrible pity. I'm a lonely sort of man. Being a widower s 
a bit difficult, because, you see, if you've liked the first 
woman it’s most improbable you're going to be pleased with 
the second, and if you haven't liked the first woman, why, 
you're off matrimony altogether, so to speak. If - you 
understand what I mean. I’m sort of lonely in that house. 
I’ve been wanting to ask you in for weeks past. I’ve got 
an organ in the dining-room you'd love to hear. It’s as good 
as a church. You've never seen my dog, have you? ” 

‘“ No, I haven’t,” said Harding, ‘‘ and don’t’ want to.”’ 

“ Well, well,” said Tonks slowly, ‘‘ that’s the end of 
that. I'm glad I’ve got the dog, though,” he said, as he 
went out of the shop. ie 
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‘There began after this an even worse period for Harding, 
because although Tonks never actually met him now on the 
way to the station, never spoke to him, indeed, he was always 
just round the corner. Harding could never pass his house 
without feeling sure he was hiding behind the dining-room 
curtain and longing to rush out and speak to him. At 
Hammersmith their paths were sometimes crossed, and then 
Tonks had a mixture of pride and pleading on his large round 
face that was terrible to see. Harding had now a curious 
misgiving that in one way or another he was in the wrong. 
Absurd, of course, but there vou are. He only hated the man 
the more for it. The man became a proverb in his mind. 
When he was talking with his friends he would quote him as 
an instance of the depth of his feeling. ‘‘ There's a man I 
know,’ he would say, ‘‘ whom you wouldn't believe the way 
I hate, and I really couldn't tell you why. Just his face or 
his smile or something. Case of Dr. Fell, I suppose. Really 
gives-me the creeps. You might say there’s nothing against 
him, and yet in a way there is. His being alive’s against 
him, if you understand what I mean.” And then all the 
friends would laugh together and say that they understood 
perfectly. 

There was one morning a most difficult moment when 
Tonks came down the steps with his dog, the most hideous 
mongrel you ever saw, kind of fox-terrier with a black spot on 
its. nose, and one ear half bitten off in a dog fight. The 
awkward thing was that the dog leapt upon Harding as 
though he were an old, old friend. 

‘Come ere, Spot, come ere!” Tonks called out, 
looking extremely embarrassed, but Spot persisted in 
claiming Harding for an old friend. He simply wouldn't 
leave him alone. The two men stopped and looked at one 
another, and Harding had the most curious feeling, as though 
he would like to go up and embrace Tonks and put his hat 
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straight. A most curious and un-British feeling, as 
everybody will allow, and Tonks and the dog went one way 
and Harding went another. Bah! how he hated that man ! 
Why couldn’t he go and live somewhere else? Nevertheless, 
all the way to the shop, he felt ashamed of himslf and 
couldn’t settle down to anything for the rest of the dav. 

Three days later, about six in the evening, he was 
returning home. He left the shop a little earlier than usual, 
because it was so fine and pleasant. He wanted to get into 
his little garden and do some digging. He got out at South 
Ealing Station and walked briskly down the road homewards. 

Outside Tonks’s house there was an agitation. Several 
people were hanging about and a policeman was looking into 
space. 

“ Excuse me, constable, is there anything the matter? ” 
asked Harding. 

‘Gentleman been run over by a motor omnibus,” said 
the policeman. ‘‘ Just round the corner here. No use taking 
‘im to the ‘ospital. "E's done for.” 

“ Done for!” gasped Harding. 

‘Dead as mutton,’ said the policeman. Harding 
turned white. It was as though he himself had killed him. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said the policeman. “ Are you a 
friend of the gentleman? ” 

“ Why?’ asked Harding. 

“ Why, because ’e don’t seem to have anybody in „the 
house who does belong. Nobody but an old woman who 
comes in and does for- 'im, and a dawg. The dawg won t 
leave his bed. Must ‘ave been a lonely sort of life for a 
man.” 

« Yes, I am a friend of his,’ said Harding suddenly, 
“a very great friend.’’ 

He pushed past the policeman and went into the house. 
There was a doctor there, an old woman crying, the dog 
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sitting on his hindquarters at the foot of the bed and not 
moving. There was Tonks himself in a nice clean nightshirt 
with his hair brushed, looking very calm and quiet, a 
suggestion of a smile hovering about his mouth. 

‘ Caught him in the stomach,’ said the doctor. 
‘« Instantaneous. Are you a friend of the deceased? ` 
he asked. 

“ Yes, I am,” said Harding, *‘ a great friend.” 

‘‘ Well, there doesn’t seem to be anybody else,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘ Must have been a lonely sort of life.” 

The old woman sobbed. ` Oh, ʻe was a kind gentleman,” 
she said. 

“ I was his best friend,’ said Harding. ‘* We used to 
go into town together every morning. I'll see to everything.” 

He did. For weeks he worked at Tonks’s affairs, which 
were in a curiously complicated state. There seemed to be 
no relations. In the end, when everything was sold and all 
debts paid, there were a few hundred pounds, and these 
Harding gave to the old woman. No one seemed to question 
for a moment that Harding was Tonks’s best friend. The 
action of the dog only confirmed it. He refused to go near 
anyone save Harding. Harding had to take him home to live 
with him. 

‘* No, he’s not much of a dog,” he would say, ** but, you 
see, his master was my best friend, so there you are.” 

And the funny part of it all was that that was true. 


—H ugh Walpole 





THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW 


\ 

Orp Dan Bride was breaking brosna for the fire when 
he heard a step up the path. He paused, a bundle of 
saplings on his knee. 

Dan had looked after his mother while the spark of life 
was in her, and after her death no other woman had crossed 
the threshold. Signs on it, his house had that look. Almost 
everything in it he had made with his own hands in his own 
wav. The seats of the chairs were only slices of log, rough 
and round and thick as the saw had left them, and with the 
rings still plainly visible through the grime and polish that 
coarse trouser bottoms had in the course of long years 
imparted. Into these Dan had rammed stout knotted ash 
boughs which served alike for legs and back. The deal table. 
bought in a shop, was an inheritance from his mother, and a 
great pride and joy to him, though it rocked forward and 
back whenever he touched it. On the wall, unglazed and 
flyspotted, hung in mysterious isolation a Marcus Stone print 
and beside the door was a calendar representing a racehorse. 
Over the door hung a gun, old but good and in excellent 
condition, and before the fire was stretched an old setter who 
raised his head expectantly whenever Dan rose or even 
stirred. 

He raised it now as the steps came nearer, and when 
Dan, laying down the bundle of saplings, clined his hands 
thoughtfully in the seat of his trousers, he gave a loud bark, 
but this expressed no more than a desire to display his own 
watchfulness. He was half human and knew that people 
thought he was old and past his prime. 

A man’s shadow fell across the oblong of dusty light 
thrown over the half door before Dan looked round. 


“Are you alone, Dan?" asked an apologetic voice. 
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‘Oh, come in, come in, sergeant, come in and 
weleome,’’ exclaimed the old man, hurrying on rather 
uncertain feet to the door, which the tall policeman opened 
and pushed in. He stood there, half in sunlight, half in 
shadow, and seeing him so, you would have realised how dark 
was the interior of Dan’s house. One side of his red face was 
turned so as to catch the light, and behind it an ash tree 
raised its boughs of airy green against the sky. Green fields, 
broken here and there by clumps of red-brown rock, flowed 
downhill, and beyond them, stretched all across the horizon 
was the sea, flooded and almost transparent with light. The 
sergeant’s face was fat and fresh, the old man’s face, 
emerging from the twilight of the kitchen, had the colour of 
wind and sun, while the features had been so shaped by the 
struggle with time and the elements that they might as easily 
have been found impressed upon the surface of a rock. 

“ Begor, Dan,” said the sergeant, “‘ ‘tis younger you're 
getting.” 

“ Middling I am, sergeant, middling,” agreed the old 
man in a voice which seemed to accept the remark as a 
compliment of which politeness would not allow him to take 
too much advantage. ‘‘ No complaints.” 

‘« Paix, and ‘tis as well. No wan but a born idiot would 
believe them. And th’ ould dog don’t look a day older.” 

The dog gave a low growl as though to show the sergeant 
that he would remember this unmannerly reference to his 
age, but indeed he growled every time he was mentioned, 
under the impression that people could have nothing but ill 
to say of him. - 

“ And how's yourself, sergeant? °’ 

“ Well, now, like that in the story, Dan, neither on the 
pig's back or at the horse's tail. We have our own little 
worries, but, thanks be to God, we have our compensations.” 

* And the wife and care? "' 
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‘“ Good, glory and praise be to God, good. They were 
away from me with a month, the lot of them, at the mother- 
in-law’s place in Clare.” 

‘Ah, do you tell me so? ” 

“I had a fine, quiet time.” 

The old man looked about him, and then retired to the 
near-by bedroom from which he emerged a moment later 
with an old shirt. With this he solemnly wiped the seat and 
back of the log-chair nearest the fire. 

‘“ Take your ease, now, take your ease. ‘Tis tired you 
must be after the journey. How did you come? ” 

‘‘ Teigue Leary it was that gave me a lift. Wisha, now 
Dan, don’t you be putting yourself about. I won't be 
stopping. I promised them I'd be back inside an hour.”’ 

“ What hurry is on you? °” asked the old man. * Look 
now, your foot was on the path when I rose from putting 
kindling on the fire.”’ | 

‘“Now! Now! You're not making tea for me.” 

‘* I am not then, but for myself, and very bad I'll take 
it if you won't join me.” 

“ Dan, Dan, that I mightn’t stir, but ‘tisn’t an hour 
since I had a cup at the barracks.”’ 

‘“ Ah. Dhe. whisht, now! Whisht, will you! I have 
something that'll put an appetite on you.” 

The old man swung the heavy kettle on to the chain over 
the open fire, and the dog sat up, shaking his ears with an 
expression of the deepest interest. The policeman unbuttoned 
his tunic, opened his belt, took a pipe and a plug of tobacco 
from his breast-pocket, and crossing his legs n easy posture, 
began to cut the tobacco slowly and carefully with his pocket- 
knife. The old man went to the dresser, and took down two 
handsomely decorated cups, the only cups he had, which, 
though chipped and handleless, were used at all only on very 
rare occasions: for himself, he preferred tea from a basin. 
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Happening to glance into them, he noticed that they bore the 
trace of disuse and had collected a substantial share of the 
fine white dust which was constantly circulating within the 
little smoky cottage. Again he thought of the shirt, and, 
volling up his sleeves with a stately gesture, he wiped them | 
inside and out till they shone. Then he bent and opened the 
cupboard. Inside was a quart bottle of pale liquid, obviously 
untouched. He removed the cork and smelt the contents, 
pausing for a moment in the act as though to recollect where 
exactly he had noticed that particular smoky odour before. 
‘Then, reassured, he rose and poured out with a liberal hand. 

‘Try that now, sergeant,” he said. 

The sergeant, concealing whatever qualms he might have 
felt at the thought of imbibing illegal whiskey, looked 
carefully into the cup, sniffed, and glanced up at old Dan. 

‘Tt looks good,” he commented. 

‘“ It should be.” 

“ Tt tastes good, too,’’ he added. 

“Ah, sha,” said Dan, clearly not wishing to praise his 
own hospitality in his own house, “‘’tis of no great 
excellence.” 

“ You're a good judge, I'd say,” said the sergeant 
without irony. 

“ Ever since things became what they are,” said Dan, 
carefully guarding himself from a too direct reference to the 
peculiarities of the law administered by his guest, ` liquor is 
not what it used to be.” 

‘* I have heard that remark made before now,” said the 
sergeant thoughtfully. ‘‘ I have often heard it said by men 
of wide experience that liquor used to be better in the old 
days.” 

‘“ Liquor,” said the old man, “is a thing that takes 
time. There was never a good job done in a hurry.” 

“Tis an art in itself.” 


a 
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Just so.” 

And an art takes time.” 

© And knowledge,’ added Dan with emphasis. 
“ Every art has its secrets, and the secrets of distilling are 
being lost the way the old songs were lost. When I was a 
boy there wasn’t a man in the barony but had a hundred 
songs in his head, but with people running here, there and 
everywhere, the songs were lost... . Ever since things 
became what they are,” he repeated on the same guarded 
note, *“* there’s so much running about the secrets are lost." 

* There must have been a power of them.” 

" There was. Ask any man to-day that makes liquor 
do he know how to make it of heather.” 

‘And was it made of heather? ’’ asked the policeman. 

It was.”’ 

‘* Did you ever drink it yourself? °’ 

* I did not; but I knew men that drank it. And a 
purer, sweeter, wholesomer drink never tickled a man’s gullet. 
Babies they used to give it to and growing children.” 

‘* Musha, Dan, I think sometimes ‘twas a great mistake 
of the law to set its hand against it.” == 

Dan shook his head. His eyes answered for him, but it 
was pot in nature that in his own house a man should criticise 
the occupation of his guest. 

“ Mavbe so, maybe not,” he said in a non-committal 
tone. ; 

‘“ But sure, what else have the poor people? ”’ 

“Them that makes the laws have their own good 
reasons.” 

‘* All the same, Dan, all the same, ‘tis a hard law.”’ 

The sergeant would not be outdone in generosity. 
Politeness required him not to yield to the old man’s defence 
of his superiors and their mysterious ways. 


—o 


m 
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“ It is the secrets I would be sorry for,” said Dan, 
summing up. ‘‘ Men die, and men are born, and where one 
man drained another will plough, but a secret lost is lost for 
ever.” 

“True,” said the sergeant mournfully. * Lost for 
ever. 

Dan took the policeman’s cup, rinsed it in a bucket of 
clear water beside the door and cleaned it anew with the aid 
of the shirt. -Then he placed it carefully at the sergeant s 
elbow. From the dresser he took a jug of milk and a blue 
bag containing sugar: this he followed up with a slab of 
country butter and—a sign that his visitor was not altogether 
unexpected—a round cake of home-made bread, fresh and 
uncut. The kettle sang and spat, and the dog, shaking his 
ears, barked at it angrily. 

‘“Go ‘way, you brute! ° growled Dan, kicking him out 
of his way. 

He made the tea and filled the two cups. The sergeant 


" cut himself a large slice of bread and buttered it thickly. 


“ It is just like medicines,” said the old man, resuming 
his theme with the imperturbability of age. “* Every secret 
there was is lost. And leave no one tell me a doctor is the 
measure of one that has secrets from old times.” 

“ How could he? ’’ asked the sergeant with his mouth 
full. 

. “ The proof of that was seen when there were doctors 
and wise people there together.” 

“ Tt wasn't to the doctors the people went, I'll engage.” ~ 

“Tt was not. And why?’’... With a sweeping 
gesture the old man took in the whole world outside his 
cabin. ‘‘ Out there on the hillsides is the sure cure for every 
disease. Because it is written ’’—he tapped the table with 
his thumb—‘“ it is written by the poets ‘an galar ‘san 
leigheas go bhfaghair le ceile’ (' wherever you find the 
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disease vou will find the cure’). But people walk up the 
hills and down the hills and all they see is flowers. 
Flowers! As if God Almighty—honour and praise to 
Him !—had nothing better to do with His time than be 
making ould flowers! ” | 

‘* Things no doctor could cure the wise people cured.’ 

* Ah musha, ’tis I know it,” said Dan bitterly, ‘* ‘tis 
I know it, not in my mind but in my own four bones.”’ 

‘Do von tell me the rheumatics do be at you always? ”' 

“ They do. . . . Ah, if vou were living, Kitty O'Hara, 
or you, Nora Malley of the Glen, 'tisn’t I would be dreading 
the mountain wind or the sea wind; ‘tisn’t I'd be creeping 
down with me misfortunate red ticket for the blue and pink 
and yellow dribble-drabble of their ignorant dispensary! © 

‘‘ Why then, indeed,’ said the sergeant with sudden 
determination, ‘‘ I'll get you a bottle for that.” 

‘* Ah, there’s no bottle ever made will cure me! ” 

* There is, there is. Don’t talk now till you try it. 
My own mother’s brother, it cured him when he was that 
bad he wanted the carpenter to cut the two legs off him with 
a hand-saw."' 

“ T'A give fifty pounds to be rid of it,’ said Dan. © ] 
would and five hundred! ”’ 

The sergeant finished his tea in a gulp, blessed himself 
and struck a match which he then allowed to go out as he 
answered some question of the old man’s. He did the same 
with a second and third, as though titillating his appetite 
with delay. At last he succeeded in getting it alight, and 
then the two men pulled round their chairs, placed their toes 
side by side in the ashes and in deep putts, lively bursts of 
conversation and long long silences, enjoyed their pipes. 

“ I hope I’m not keeping you,’’ said the sergeant, as 
though struck by the length of his visit. 

“ Erra, what keep? ” 








ad 
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Tell me if I am. The last thing I’d like to do is to 
waste a man’s time.” 


‘Och, I'd ask nothing better than to have you here all 


night.” - 


‘I like a little talk myself,” admitted the policeman. 

And again they became lost in conversation. The light 
grew thick and coloured, and wheeling about the kitchen 
before it disappeared became tinged with gold; the kitchen 
itself sank into a cool greyness with cold light upon the cups 
and the basins and plates upon the dresser. From the ash 
tree a thrush began to sing. The open hearth gathered 
brightness till its light was a warm, even splash of crimson 
in the twilight. 

Twilight was also descending without when the 
sergeant rose to go. He fastened his belt and tunic and 
carefully brushed his clothes. Then he put on his cap, tilted 
a little to side and back. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘* that was a great talk.” 

‘“Tt’s a pleasure,” said Dan, ‘‘ a real pleasure, that’s 
what it is.” 

“ And I won't forget the bottle.” 

“ Heavy handling from God to you! ” 

‘* Good-bye now, Dan.” 

‘“ Good-bye and good luck.” 

Dan did not offer to accompany the sergeant beyond the 
door. Then he sat down in his old place by the, fire. He 
took out his pipe once more, blew through it thoughtfully, 
and just as he leaned forward for a twig to kindle it he heard 
steps returning to the house. It was the sergeant. He put 
his head a little way over the half door. 

“ Oh, Dan,” he called softly. 

“ Ay, sergeant,” replied Dan, looking round, but with 
one hand still reaching for the twig. He could not see the 
sergeant’s face, only hear his voice. 


A 10—1894 B.T. 
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` I suppose you’re not thinking of paying that little 
fine, Dan? ” 

There was a brief silence. Dan pulled out the lighted 
twig, rose slowly and shambled towards the door,. stuffing it 
down into the almost empty bowl of the pipe. He leaned 
over the half door, while the sergeant with hands in the 
pockets of his trousers gazed rather in the direction of the 
laneway, yet taking in a considerable portion of the sea-line. 

“'The way it is with me, sergeant,” replied Dan 
unemotionally, ‘‘ I am not.” 

‘I was thinking that, Dan. I was thinking you 
wouldn’t.”” | 

There was a long silence during which the voice of the 
thrush grew shriller and merrier. The sunken sun lit up 
islands of purple cloud moored high above the wind. 

‘‘ In a way,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ that was what brought 


29 


me. 


‘* I was just thinking so, sergeant, it struck me and you 
going out the door.” 

‘“ If ’twas only the money, I’m sure there's many 
would be glad to oblige you.” 

‘“T know that, sergeant. No, ’tisn’t the money so much. 
as giving that fellow the satisfaction of paying. Because he 
angered me, sergeant.” 

The sergeant made no comment upon this and another 
long silence ensued. | 

“ They gave me the warrant,’ he said at last in a tone 
which dissociated him from all connection with the 
document. 

“ Ay, begod! ’’ said Dan, without interest. 

“« Gy whenever ’twould be convenient to you—"’ 

“Well, now you mention it,’ said Dan, by way of 
throwing out a suggestion for debate, ‘‘ I could go with you 
now.” 


-+ 
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r% ‘‘ Oh, tut, tut! ’’ protested the sergeant with a wave of 
his hand, dismissing the idea as the tone required. 
ae Or I could go to-morrow, added Dan, warming up to 
e issue. 
‘‘ Just as you like now,” replied the sergeant, scaling 
p his voice accordingly. 
‘* But as a matter of fact,” said the old man emphatically, 
= “the day that would be most convenient to me would be 
ie after dinner, seeing that I have some messages to do 
town, and I wouldn’ t have me jaunt for nothing.” 
‘“ Friday will do grand,” said the sergeant with relief 
that this delicate matter was now practically disposed of. 
_ “You could just walk in yourself and tell them I told you.” 
| “I'd rather have yourself, if ‘twould be no inconvenience, 
sergeant. As it is, I’d feel a bit shy.” 
“You needn’t then. There’s a man from my own 
arish there, a warder; one Whelan. You could say you 
bl Rated him, and I'll guarantee when he knows you’re a 
: 4) and of mine he'll make you as comfortable as if you were 
all home by your own fire.” 
‘* Td like that fine,” said Dan with satisfaction. 
“ Well, good-bye again now, Dan. I'll have to hurry.” 
‘Wait now, wait, till I see you to the road! ”’ 
ý Together the two men strolled down the laneway while 
‘Da n explained how it' was that he, a respectable old man, 
_ had.had the grave misfortune to open the head of another 
old man in such a way as to necessitate his being removed 
9 hospital, and why it was that he could not give the old 
m an in question the satisfaction of paying in cash for an 
aju y brought about through the victim’s own unmannerly 
nethod of argument. 
7, “ You see, sergeant,” he said, ‘‘ the way it is, he’s 
} re now, and he’s looking at us as sure as there’s a glimmer 
x of pene i in his wake, wandering, wathery eyes, and nothing 
i 


ie 
7 
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would give him more gratificetion than for me to pay. Bu’ 
I'll punish him. I'll lie on bare boards for him. I'll suffe: 
for him, sergeant, till he won’t be able to rise his head,’ n 
any of his children after him, for the suffermg he put on me. 

On the following Friday he made ready his donkey any 
butt and set out. On his way he collected a number 
neighbours who wished to bid him farewell. -At the top 
the hill he stopped to send them back. An old man, sitti 
in the sunlight, hastily made his way within doors, and — 
moment later the door of his cottage was quietly closed. — 

Having shaken all his friends by the hand, Dan lasl 
the old donkey, shouted ‘‘ hup, there!” and set out alo: 
along the road to prison. 















—Frank O'Conmm 
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